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chy, must exist within a 
v, because it exists within the framework 


ie XX 


HE NATURE AND CONDITIONS 


OF ACADEMIC FREEJOM IN 
UNIVERSITIES' 


EDOM, in that sphere of polities in 
we use the word most often, may be 
tribute either of the individual, in his 


and action within the community, 


the community itself, in its relations 
tanding among other communities. It 
be a right of the citizens, or it may be 
of the state. In the intellectual 


._ with which we are here concerned, 


ttribute 


m may attribute 
of the his 


ng and speaking and writing, or of the 


similarly be an 


individual teacher, in 
academic community, in its relation 

e general environment of political au- 
ties and economic interests in which it 
These two freedoms of the mind are 

st correlative. We may almost say that 
professoriate means a free academic 
umunity; and, conversely, that a free 
demie community means a free profes- 
te. But there are qualifications and 
tations of this identity. A university 
is free from control by the general 

il environment may seek to control un- 
its own professors in the name of its 
alleged We ean not, after 
treat academic freedom under a single 


freedom. 


1; and in any discussion of the subject 
must distinguish the the 
her from that of the university. 

freedom of the teacher, like all free- 
) that is other than mere license and an- 


freedom of 


framework of 


f an institution, and because, again, any 


institution 


mm) 


XS 





involves some system of law. 


law of an academic institution is partly 


Address by the president of the Edueational 
tion of the British Association for the Advance 
nt of Seience, at Toronto, August 8, 1924. 
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an unwritten code « 


t prole ssiona!] conduct 


and partly, it may be. a written set o prin 


ciples and tenets. The unwritten code 


bids a teacher to use his class-room as a 
place for the ineuleation of partisan views. 
It may be difficult to draw a clear line ot 
division between what is partisan and what 
is impartial; but we should all agree that 
there ts a line, and that, in his class-room, 
free to wander on the 


What he may do 


matter, 


a professor is not 
further side of that line. 
the 
we 


outside class-room is another 


which must consider later. A written 
set of tenets and principles is compara 
tively rare; but it may obviously exist, for 
example, in a theological college or a gen 
college founded confessional 


eral on a 


basis A protessor who has subseribed to 
these tenets has voluntarily limited his fre 
The college to 


which I belong at one time required a writ 


dom by that subseription 


ten subscription from its teachers to thi 
Thirty-nine Articles. When F. D. Mauric 
was deprived of his chair, in 1853, for his 
views on eternal punishment, it was no 
definitely stated in the resolution of thi 
governing body that he had contravened 
Articles. It 
terms, that his opinions were ‘‘o! 
caleulated to 


the minds of the theological students 


those was stated, in vaguer 


dang I 
unsettle 


ous tendency 


detrimental to the usefulness of the col 
lege.”’ None the less, though the action 
taken by the governing body was not 


grounded, and perhaps could not have been 
definite 
the Thirty-nine Articles, the existence of a 


erounded, on a contravention 0 
rule of subscription to those Articles was 
the real basis of that action 

A much diffieult 
when we turn to consider the act 


more question arises 
ion of a 
Here 


Maurice oceurs To 
1851, and 


professor outside of his elass-room 
again, the ease of F. D 


the mind. He was attacked in 
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virtually censured, though not deprived of 
his chair, for his connection with the Chris- 
tian Socialist movement. The ease is curi- 
ously typical, and curiously apposite to our 
modern difficulties, even though it occurred 
had 
launched the attack in the press, and _ be- 
had drawn the 


over seventy years ago. Croker 


sides attacking Maurice he 
college into the issue, by stating that ‘‘it 
added to his surprise to find the holder of 
such views occupying the professorial chair 

in King’s College, London.’’ Some 
general considerations of a large pertinence 
Croker’s and 
The press may defend, and by its 


are suggested by action 
words. 
own position as a natural champion of free- 
dom of expression of opinion it will often 
actually defend, the pro- 


fessor; but just because it is necessarily set 


freedom of a 


on publicity, it is also a danger to that free- 
dom. It does not help the free course of 
thought that its delicate difficulties should 
be cried in the streets. The press, again, 
will always attach the label ‘‘ professor,’ 
and the name of his institution, when it 
chances to mention in any connection an 
ordinary citizen who is also a professor at 
By such attachment a 
If the citizen who is 


any institution. 
sad result is entailed. 
also a professor speaks on a public issue, he 
is made to involve his institution in what 
he says. If what he says is unpopular, he 
may make his institution unpopular: it 
may lose students; it may lose benefac- 
tions.2, What is the institution to do? 
Should it make a rule, such as the Principal 
of King’s College seemed to suggest in 
1851, ‘‘that you will do your utmost to 
bear in mind the duty and importance of 
not compromising the college?’’ If it 
makes such a rule, it will be bound to de- 


fine what is compromising, and it will be 
bound in the last resort to enforce its defi- 
In order to prevent itself from 
being compromised, it will compromise it- 


nition. 


2 This is stated or implied, by the Principal and 
Council of King’s College in 1851. See the ‘‘ Life 
of F. D. Maurice,’’ by F. Maurice, ii, pp. 80, 98, 
101. 
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selt terribly. A professor may compromis 
it in part; it will compromise itself as 
whole. A wise president of a great Ame) 
can university—President Lowell, of Ha; 
vard—has put the point admirably in 
annual report for the session 1916-17: *: 
a university or college censors what its pr 
fessors may say it thereby assumes 
responsibility for that which it permits 
them to say. This is logical and inevitab| 
but it is a responsibilty which an instity 
tion of learning would be very unwisi 
assuming.’’ A wise university will ru 
any risk of being compromised by its mem 
bers rather than compromise its entire sel} 
But if the university is wise to tolerate, 
the protessor is wise to be severely mod- 
erate and master of himself. It is true that 
he is a eitizen, and has every right of an 
ordinary citizen—engineer, lawyer, doctor 
or banker—to express his opinions on civic 
affairs. It may even be urged that he has 
a special right to express himself, in virtu 
of the possession of special knowledge ; and 
it is possible to contend that he has even a 
duty to aid the judgment of the communit; 
by contributing his knowledge and his opin 
ion in vexed questions which lie specialls 
within the ambit of his chair. <A professor 
of Spanish, for example, may hold himsel! 
bound to instruct the public opinion of his 
community on Spanish affairs, and even to 
suggest the adoption of a definite attitude 
by his fellow-countrymen in relation to 
such affairs, if they have become the ques- 
tion of the hour, pregnant with issues of 
peace or war, and if he has a knowledge 
which has not yet been attained by publi- 
cists, journalists and other such guides of 
publie thought. On the other hand, it is a 
pity that a professor should become a pub- 
licist except in the gravest emergency. It 
is difficult to be at once a publicist and 4 
scholar; and a professor is primarily 4 
scholar. Here we touch a fundamental con- 
sideration. A professor is a citizen, with 
the general rights or obligations of a eiti- 
zen: he is also a member of a profession, 


with the special obligations of that profes- 
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Herein he is like the doctor or law- 
o have also their special obligations, 
r example, the obligation of secrecy in 
The 
| obligations of the professor, which 


the 


to the affairs of their clients. 


ntained in unwritten code of 
we have already spoken, are less defi- 
in those of the doctor or lawyer ; but 

there. He has embraced a profes- 
evoted to the dispassionate search for 


truth. He 


a rigorous method of inquiry. 


truth’s 
The 
er of his mind must be steeled into a 


seeks truth for 


lute disposition to see every side and to 


every factor. He is training young 


is; what he is, and what he does, af- 
e growth of those minds, just be- 
the attitude, the temper the 
the teacher are always a sug- 


and 
od of 

ve foree to the young, and are always, 
ver unconsciously, in virtue of that 
imitation which sways so strongly 

ir minds, the fountain and source of a 
attitude, temper and method among 

e taught. If there is a discipline which 
special obligation of the soldier, there 
lso a discipline which is a special obliga- 
of the professor who serves under the 
ner of truth. To see, and to show to 
ers, the six sides of a square question; 
amass every relevant fact, and to leave 
fact unverified; to shun the limelight 
publicity, because it distorts and is not 
‘clear light of truth; not to lend knowl- 
edge to the service of a one-sided cause, or 
to divulge research in aid of a journalistic 
‘‘seoop’’—all these are parts of the disci- 
pline. At the’ same time, the professor 
must be a man, and not an automaton. He 
‘ become the latter, if he is purely and 
lely of the laboratory. Some measure of 
utside interest and outside work is a con- 
lition of vitality and even of balance. 
Without it he may be anemically academic, 
and lose himself in an exaggerated sense of 
the sovereignty of his subject. F. D. Mau- 
riee was not in error when he said of his 


’ 


‘olleagnes that ‘‘their classes in the college, 
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I believe, are infinitely the better fi 


labors and studies out of it 

There are certain subjects in which the 
freedom and the duty of a professor rais¢ 
specially difficult problems. They are the 
subjects of history, government and eco- 
nomics—to which we may perhaps add the 
the 


professor of such a subject concerns him 


subject of modern languages, when 


self, as it is good that he should, not only 
with the language and literature, but also 
with the history and contemporary civiliza 
with which he is 


tion of the nation con- 


cerned. If the cause of academic freedom 
was fought in the past on the ecclesiastical 
field, and in regard to chairs of divinity, it 
is likely to be fought in the future on the 
field of politics and economies, and in re- 
gard to the chairs which touch those sub- 
jects. A professor of such subjects can not 
stop short of running into the actualities of 
the present. If he were required to do so, 
he would be stopped from reaching what we 
may almost call the point of fertilization, 
where his knowledge touches actual life. I 
would not say that the history of the past 
is the guide to the solution of the problems 
of the present; I would rather say, with 
Croce, that all history is contemporary his- 
tory, and that the historian explains what 
we are by showing to us the living past 
which makes our present life. Even on 
that basis, the present is the concern of the 
historian, as it is also, for that matter, of 
the teacher of political theory, or of eco 
The 


teachers of all these subjects are handling 


nomics, or of modern languages. 


and interpreting the present. They move 
in a region of very special difficulty and 
They handle the 
live stuff of which actual political and eco- 


very special obligation. 


nomic questions, national and international, 


are made. Incedunt per ignes. They may 
write to the Times on current questions, ac- 
cording to our English habit, which has no 

‘‘Life of F. D. 
. 85. 


Maurice,’ 
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doubt its American equivalent; they may 
publish pamphlets and books on current 
questions; they may even (and this raises 
desperate difficulties) become parliamentary 
candidates. I can not deprecate the trend 
of these subjects and of their teachers in 
universities towards what I may 
call actuality. At the same time, I can not 


but register the difficulties to which it leads. 


modern 


Public attention may be drawn to a uni- 
versity which has become a live coal, and 
publie criticism may fasten on its burning. 
What is more, a number of interests may 
interest themselves in controlling the man- 
ner of its burning. Universities are always 
in need of endowment. A benefactor, or a 
group of benefactors, may be very ready to 
found a chair—and that possibly a chair of 
a certain complexion—in a subject of his- 
tory, or of polities, or of economies, or of 
the language, literature and civilization of 
a given nation. If the professor is com- 
formable to their expectations, all may be 
from one point of view. If he is not 

surgit quaestio. But this difficulty be- 
longs rather to the topie of the freedom of 
the whole academic community, and that 
Here 


well 


belongs to another and later inquiry. 
we are concerned with the freedom of the 
individual professor. So far as that free- 
dom is concerned, I can only repeat, with 
some qualification and extension, the con- 
My 


general principle is freedom, uncontrolled 


clusions I have already tried to state. 


by any assumption of responsibility by the 
is likely to run more 


university, which 
danger thereby than can ever be involved 
in any possible indiscretion which a profes- 
sor may commit in the use of such freedom. 
My qualification of that principle is two- 
fold. In the first place, the freedom of the 
professor is subject to the discipline of the 
profession, which commands him to seek the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. If he ean not submit himself with 
all his heart to that discipline, he had better 
quit the profession and become a politician 
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or a journalist. In the second pla 
freedom of the professor, while it 
subject to the control of the institut 
which he belongs, must at any rate bh 
fied by the duties inherent in his me 
If it 
freedom, he must not give it obloquy 


ship of that institution. 


fives 
turn. He will be wise, in many eas 
say, and to say very clearly, that he s; 
in his own name, as a private citizen, wit 
out any warrant from his instituti 
any power to bind or conelude his insti: 
tion in any way by what he says. But | 
not think that a professor will ever g 
wrong if he submits himself to the dis 


The 


guard of true professorial liberty is sim) 


pline of the profession. great sa 
a stern sense of the sanctity of the acade 
voeation, cherished among all its mem} 
and enforeed by all its members throu 
the 
erring colleague. 


of disapproval against 
What 
elaboration by the professors thems 
the the 
themselves, of a code of professional « 


Here at any rate, without an) 


sanction 
we need is 


and enforcement by profess 
duct. 
scription to the tenets of guild socia 

and without any confession to a creed 
the government of the teaching profess 
by itself, one may see a field for pro 
sional self-determination. It is not exact 


an easy thing. Some professors, of a co 


servative cast of mind, will always frow 


upon their colleagues who are hardier, ev 
when they walk within just limits. Ot! 
of more radical propensities, will alw 
smile upon a bold colleague, even whe 
has obviously overshot conceival 
mark. But if the thing be difficult, 
none the less needful. 

I turn to consider, in 
broader theme of the freedom of the w! 
The medieval 


any 


conclusion 


academic community. 
versity, as its very name implies, was a 


OS 


ls 


Vs 


guild of teachers, or sometimes of teachers 


and scholars. It was not subject to a’ 
local authorities (there were none, and 
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was not loeal) ; it was hardly subject 


for the state was a loose federal 


state, 
body, which left all guilds pretty 
» their own devices; it might be sub- 
the Pope, because its members were 
but it could be turbulently inde- 
the the 


were benefactors—munificent 


even in face of Pope. 
bene- 
;—who founded great colleges within 
versities ; but though they were fond 
king statutes for the government of 
ileges, they left opinion alone, for 
: ‘he simple reason that there was no need 
sort of control. The curriculum 
rgely a traditional curriculum in the 
id if theology was sometimes fertile 
my esies, there was, at any rate, only a 
e] single Catholie Chureh, and all men were 
rs of one communion. The modern 

rsity is set in a far more tangled web 
ronment. It is an object of lively 
to the state, which may sometimes 

wr seek to exert, a control of its teach- 

its teaching, and may at any rate 

wak of Great Britain) appoint royal 
missions to inspect and statutory com- 
ssions to reform its organization. Local 


ithorities—a dominion in Canada: a 


ssi? nty or city in England—may interest 
emselves deeply in what they regard as a 


act wal university. Benefactions and endow- 
C01 ments from private sources may play a 
“ON ge part in determining the extent and 
evi the direction of university development. A 
hers Labor party may demand that the uni- 


wavs rsities shall undertake extra-mural work 
mg the working classes; an organization 
al such as our National Union of Teachers 
‘ may ask that the universities shall make it 

‘ policy to accept and train as gradu- 

thi tes the members of the teaching pro- 
ssion in the country. What has become 
e free guild of the Middle Ages? And 
ild the free guild of the Middle Ages be 


hers ir modern ideal ? 
No modern university ean have anything 
in} the freedom of a medieval university. 
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The medieval university stood alone; the 
modern university is part of a great educa 


which embraces the whole 


It can 


tional system 


community. not control the lower 
the elementary and 


that the 


ranges of this system 
secondary schools—or demand 
work done in those ranges shall be simply 
preparatory to its own work as conceived 
and determined by itself; for a majority of 
the students in the lower ranges will never 
come to the universities, and their studies 
must be organized as ends in themselves, 
and not as means or propedeuties to work 
in the university. The university has to 
adjust itself to the educational system, and 


That 


educational system is the result of a social 


not the educational system to itself. 


ideal, and that social ideal is in the last re 
sort defined by Parliament. The university 
is therefore bound to conform to the social 
ideal adopted by Parliament and expressed 
in the educational system. It has the one 
consolation of hoping that by its thinking 
and teaching it is a great force in forming 
the social ideal by which it is itself con 
trolled. 
any rate, the final authority of the state is 


In English-speaking countries, at 


not an enemy to the freedom of the univer- 
sity. A much more dangerous enemy is 
social interests, especially when they are 
backed by the power of cash. We may not 
believe in more than five eighths of the ar- 
gument of ‘‘ The Goose Step,’ in which Mr. 
Upton Sinelair draws his lurid picture of 
the bogey of social interests. But even with 


a discount of three eighths, or more, he is 


alarming. 
It is a saying current in universities 
and, I dare say, everywhere else—that 


finance determines policy. It is certain] 
true that the methods by which a univer- 
sity secures its revenue can not be without 
effect on the 
velops its policy of education. 


freedom with which it de 


In no uni 


versity—not even in Oxford and Cambridge 


—does the student pay the whole, or any- 
thing like the whole, of the cost of his edu- 
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cation. In the newer English universities 


we may say that, on the average, the stu- 
dent provides three tenths of the cost of 
the running of his university. The remain- 
ing seven tenths has to be found from other 
look at 


may venture on a general ob- 


sources. Before we those other 
sources, we 
servation. The persons or bodies who pro- 
vide the required seven tenths may be in- 


We may 


put first the motive of advancing the cause 


spired by a variety of motives. 
of truth and promoting the higher eduea- 
tion of the best minds of the community. 
gut we must allow for the entry of other 


motives. A university is, we may say, a 
great pulpit; and there will also be some 
who desire to ‘‘tune the pulpits,’’ and to 
make the preachers say acceptable things. 
It is another current saying that those who 
We should be 
shutting our eyes to a genuine danger if we 
did not admit the possibility of ‘‘tuning.’’ 


And if we regard it as an undesirable pos- 


pay the piper eall the tune. 


sibility, we must be ready with suggestions 
for its avoidance or, at any rate, its diminu- 
tion. 

There are three possible sources of uni- 
One is the fees of stu- 
dents; a second is private benefaction; a 


versity revenues. 


third is public assistance, whether from the 
national or the local authority. It is a de- 
sirable thing that universities should con- 
tinue to draw an income from the fees of 
It is earned income; it is 
independent money. It is good both for 
the university and its student, making the 


their students. 


one feel that it earns as well as spends, and 
the other that he gives as well as receives. 
It is indeed a pity that 
should exelude a single student of promise 
But a proper system of 
(which 
where it is 


any system of fees 


from a university. 
national 
should 

necessary, as well as fees) will prevent any 
such exclusion. Granted, therefore, such a 
system of scholarships, there seems to be 
every reason for maintaining university 
fees which provide from three tenths to 


and local scholarships 


include maintenance, 
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two fitths of the income of a univ 
They help to give the university self-1 
and independence; they may help to 
the same qualities to students. 

The 
takes the form of private benefactior 


When < 


tens, in the bidding prayers of the old 


second source ot income, 


its fine and attractive side. 


lish universities, to the names of the 
factors of dead and bygone centuries 
not but be proud of a great tradit 
And 


when one thinks of the paucity of p 


can 


long and truly maintained. 


benefaction to universities in Englan 
day, and contrasts the abounding n 
cence of many cheerful givers in the | 
States, one can not but feel abashed 
there is some reason for feeling that 
modern democratic communities, ther 
limit to the extent to which private 
faction can safely endow universities. Un 
versities are great public institutions. Th 
belong to the general commonwealth. Thi 
ean not be proprietary. They can not 
sectarian. They must be above even 
suspicion of belonging to one or other si 


They belong 


A university which relies to any 


in our social cleavage. 
both. 
great extent on private benefaction n 
tend, however unconsciously, to teach 

to preach acceptable things; and that is th 
greatest offense which it can commit against 
the spirit of truth. To take benefaction 
if it comes, but not to go out to seek it: t 
look even a gift-horse in the mouth wi 
modest and discreet inquiry; to be su 


+ 


that no endowment contravenes by one jot 
or tittle freedom of inquiry or freedom 


expression—these are the natural polici 


of a university which respects its own ge! 
ius of academic freedom. I would not & 
aggerate the dangers of private bene! 
tion to universities. Often and often 
the fruit of plain and unconditioned 
But I would not be blind to ¢! 


And it is always possi! 


+ 


erosity. 
possible dangers. 
that private benefactions may have 
tacit implications—a form of eapitalisn 
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ticular kind of nationalism; some’ that which is given by the local au 


f confessionalism—which may make And it is given on a singularly liberal 


enemies of academic freedom. scheme. An annual sum of £1,.250.G00 is 
ome, in conclusion, to the third souree distributed by a treasury committee ot in- 
ersity revenue, which is that of pub- dependent scholars among the universi 
sistance from the local or national au-  t#¢s in the shape of block grants, which each 
If our universities are truly great U™ versity is free to spend along the lines 
nstitutions, subject (as they are in of its own policy, Onl) in the sp! ere Ol 
PON : dical education, and in respect 
nd) to visitation by the state and to medical education o d in respec 
ion by the state. thev must 1 grants made to medical schools, has any 
ation DY e State, ley Ss e a sie ; ye 
: specific educational condition been at 


tached. Here the pohey of favoring the 
system of clinical units has been adopted 


on the public revenues for that part 
ir expenditure which they ean not 


by fees from their students or receive by the committee, and that poliey has its 


ts from private e wme r ie . 
rom private endowments. In our critics. That, however, is the only action 


y ~~ y ) } : ¢ } ; , : se } . _* . rr ° 

lish syste m the aid given to education nd cate: cis ol tahiti: Cen ake 
publie funds (whether the education given by loeal authorities is hardly given 
ementary, 01 secondary, or university ) on so liberal a scheme. Local authorities 


“4 
wavs - art ¢ Ss : , , 7 : 
iys two-fold. Part comes from the are apt to regard universities as their own 


] " } 7] = > . ’ J . or . . . . 
| authority—the county or borough local institutions which they should con 





incil; part comes from the national ex- 4,5) to a greater or less degree; and they 
equer. The two cooperate; they bargain, 


} 


: , ; sometimes allocate their aid to specifie pur- 
ort ) . > s , . "AS ’ "a » . . 
‘ten dispute, about their respective poses only, or attach very definite condi- 
‘eS S tf} IS og j ‘ Fare f . ; . ‘ ; 
hares, ometimes educ stion suffers from 4:4. to their grants. So long as their 
eir disputes, but in many ways (and not 


; ate : . grants are definitely less than those of the 
ist In universities) it gains from the 


national authority, and so long as there is 
presence and joint action of the two au- the dualism of the local and the national 
horities. The national authority may authorities, no serious alarm need be felt. 
timulate a local authority to increase its At the same time one ean not but feel that 
contribution; the local authority may at- the local authorities are inclined to press 
‘+h conditions to its contributions which Ania tem tin Sls, Chet *demecnetin emntedl” 
ep the national authority within due of university education means its control 
its of action. There is a certain gain in by elected local representatives assembled 
he system of check and counter-check be- i: aunty an tesh enema, We mar se 
tween local and national authorities. It is tole that demnoeratic control of a university 
re favorable to universities than a sys- * control by its own governing body, pro- 
tems in which there is only a single publie vided that that body is democratically con- 
iuthority. It is sometimes a little of a stituted, and is duly subject in serious mat- 
ch ee eae ters to publie criticism And the treasury 
- haa es wae heats committee, which virtually proceeds on 
. authorities = apt to oars informa- that conception, seems closest to vrenuine 
tion about the same point on different 
hedules. But the gain is much greater 
n the loss. 
The aid which is given by the national 


democratie principles. 


4In England and Wales, during the 
year 1922-1923, the percentage of the total income 
of universities due to grants from Parliament was 
uthority to universities in Great Britain 38.1: that of total income arising from grants 


at the present time much greater than made by local authorities was 14.4 
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On the whole, there is no serious menace 
to academie freedom in Great Britain from 
a system of university finance which relies, 
as our system does, on a balanced mixture 
of income from fees, publie assistance and 
private benefaction, with the balance per- 
haps inclining more’and more to a prepon- 
derance of publie assistance. Much, how- 
ever, depends on the dualism of our sys- 
tem of publie assistance, and much too on 
eur habit of leaving institutions alone, to 
The 
present position is very tolerably good, and 
the general English notion of self-govern- 


go their own way, as far as possible. 


ment leaves our universities as free as it is 


good for them 


to be. There might econ- 


ceivably arise a government, strongly 
wedded to definite principles, which re- 
fused to give aid to universities unless 
those principles were taught, or were not, 
at any rate, neglected in the instruction 
given by the universities. An advaneed 


Labor Government, for instance, might pos- 


sibly take objection to the teaching bv 
university of what, in its view. were *“eap- 
italistic’ 


a 


economies, and the omission of 
the economies of Socialism. But the possi- 
bility is most exceedingly improbable—un- 
less the professors of economies are exceed- 
ingly injudicious. We may safely conceive 
our universities as already, and likely to be 
more and more, great public institutions, 
deriving their income in increasing mea- 
sure without any diminution of freedom 
from the state and the local authorities, It 
is to be hoped that the teachers of our uni- 
versities will pari passu conceive them- 
selves (as I believe they increasingly do) 
as lovers, seekers and preachers ef pure 
knowledge for its own sake, vowed to no 
party when they speak from the chair and 
rising above party so far as they ean in all 
that they say or do in civie affairs outside. 
ERNEST BARKER 
KING’s COLLEGE, LONDON 
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THE PROBLEM OF NEGRO 
SCHOOLS 


A FEW weeks the leading negr 


newspapers featured, in their news col- 


ago, 


umns, an open letter addressed to negr 
college presidents. The letter was written 
by a Mr. Johnson, a product, as he termed 
himself, of a negro college, and the school 
of business administration of Harvard Uni 
In this letter he charged that 
negro colleges were not ‘‘hitting the mark.” 


versity. 


He said, among other things: ‘‘I agree also 
that negro schools must have the same cur- 
ricula as white schools; nevertheless, our 
schools must have more than that if we are 
”? Mr. Johnson 


was evidently thinking of education in 


to help a benighted people. 
terms of the practical. Education is trai: 

ing for life; that is, it is one which is, or 
should be, designed to train young men and 
And to be 
a good citizen one must not only be law- 


women to become good citizens. 


abiding, but he must be able effectively to 
meet all the obligations and responsibilities 
incident to citizenship. 

The system of education, as now obtained 
in negro colleges, falls short of accomplish- 
ing this most important function. It does 
not train the black youth effectively to take 
his place in his community as a sell-r 
specting, independent citizen. The failur 
of negro colleges to hit the mark is attrib 
utable to three fundamental causes. In 
the first place, the administrative functions 
of these institutions are in the hands of 
negro presidents (or principals, as some of 
them are called) who do not know their 
business. In the second place, the eurric- 
ula followed by negro colleges were not ce- 
signed to meet the needs of negro life. In 
the third place, emphasis is placed on the 
superficial rather than the practical and 
constructive side of education. The second 
and third causes are the outgrowth of the 
first. With a man who is thoroughly con- 
versant with the business of a college presi- 
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nt. the two other defects would be elimi- 

d 
[here are a number of educational insti- 
tions in this country that are called negro 

ves and universities. They are so 

ed because the young people who attend 

are of the black race. As a matter of 

there are no such things as negro 

ols. Why should these institutions be 

ed negro colleges or schools when there 

no features about them which are dis- 

tinctly negro? The curricula which are 

wed in these schools are similar to 

ose followed in the educational institu- 
ns attended by white youths only. 

These so-called negro colleges are divided 
into those the administrative functions of 
vhich are directed by white presidents, and 
those direeted by black presidents. Which 
of the two divisions renders the greater 
service to the black man is a question which 
the writer will not attempt to discuss here. 
Generally, they have both failed to serve 
the people effectively. The white man at 
the head of a negro school must be too eir- 
cumspect to serve as effectively as he might. 
Fear of being misunderstood will deter 
him in the launching of any constructive 
program for the fuller development of the 
young people’s capacities. On the other 
hand, the black college president should 
have no such fear. As a member of the 
group which he is ealled upon to serve, he 
should be able correctly to sense the group 
needs and map out his program to meet 
them. 

One of the fundamental causes for the 
failure of negro colleges to meet the needs 
of the people may be traced to their execu- 
tives. Negro colleges do not hit the mark 
because negro college presidents have 
failed to discover the mark at which they 
must aim. In other words, these men do 
not know their business. For more than 
SIX years, the writer has come into close 
contact with not less than half a dozen 
negro college presidents, and, in addition 
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to his own experiences, he has the testi 
monies of a dozen or more men who are 
interested in negro education. The experi- 
ences of the writer, as well as the corrobora- 
tive experiences of the trained observers, 
have led him to conelude that the inability 
of these executives to understand fully 
the problems of negro education is a serious 
menace. This lack of understanding he 
attributes first, to inexpert evaluation of 
conditions about the institution and, sec- 
ondly, to a limitation in scholarship. 

For some reason or other, negro college 
presidents seem to feel that they were 
placed in their positions to spy on students 
as well as teachers. In order to carry out 
this important function, elaborate schemes 
are devised, all of which are morally ques- 
tionable. The popular method is to select 
a room for an office which commands a view 
of the dormitories—the women’s dormi- 
tories especially. From this vantage point, 
through half-opened windows and cracked 
doors, they carry on. To render the system 
more effective, they resort to the use of 
students and unscrupulous teachers as in- 
formers. They spend the greater part of 
their office hours with their backs to the 
executive desks and their eyes glued to 
some aperture, spying. 

This matter of ‘‘observing’’ the boyish 
and girlish escapades of students on the 
campus far outweighs, from their stand- 
point, all other matters. The undertaking 
to attend to all the minor questions which 
arise in student life is another example of 
improper evaluation. The principle of 
delegating authority to minor officers is 
unknown to negro executives. For ex- 
ample, students are invited to go to them 
with all their troubles. And so, when a 
young woman puts a number seven pair of 
feet into a pair of number six shoes and 
suffers the consequences, she passes the 
matron’s office and goes to him with her 
troubles. One college president spends 
from two to three hours every day writing 
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the names of teachers on advertising pam- 
phlets and circulars sent to the institution 
by traders. These circulars are usually 
consigned to the waste baskets by the teach- 
ers without the formality of looking at 
them. While this cireular 
and envelope addresser is thus engaged, 


high-salaried 


the big problem of planning not only for 
the present but for the future of the insti- 
tution remains unattended. And it usually 
remains unattended throughout his tenure 
of office. 

Recently, the negro presidents of land 
grant colleges met in conference at Hamp- 
Institute. At the close of one of the 
sessions, the president of one of the state 


ton 


colleges in the far south, with another of a 


similar institution in a border state, re- 
paired to a restaurant to discuss problems 
vital 


question to them was the defamation of 


vital to negro education. The most 
the character of a defenseless young woman 
who had faithfully served and actually 
nursed back to health the gentleman from 
the far south. Other instances may be cited 
to illustrate the point that negro college 
presidents are letting go of the bones to 
catch the shadows. For example, the presi- 
dent of a state school does not permit the 
the dining hall of a 
unless it is signed by him. 


notice 
If a young 
woman loses the top of her fountain pen 


reading in 


and wishes to inquire about it, the note of 
inquiry must be signed by the $4,000 a 
year president; and this, notwithstanding 
the fact that the state pays the salary of a 
secretary as well as the salary of a dining 
hall matron. This same gentleman asserts 
categorically that the only thing necessary 
to run a school is common sense. Intelli- 
gence is at a discount in the administration 
of the affairs of his school. 

The failure on the part of these school 
executives to understand the problem of 
negro education is due, in the second place, 
to a limitation in scholarship. If one were 
to comb the field he would not find enough 
scholarship among negro college presidents 
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to fill a thimble. One can not point to a 
single one of these gentlemen as one who 
has distinguished himsef as a_ scholar 
One among them holds a Phi Beta Kappa 
key. The majority of them have never at 
tended a reputable school; that is, a school 
in the “‘B’’ or *‘A’ In the south 


men are appointed college presidents for all 


’ class. 


sorts of accomplishments save scholarship. 
The principal of one of the state colleges 
was appointed to that position by the white 
president to pay off a debt of gratitude 
The principal, it is said, saved his life when 
they were boys. Another holds his position 
because he was a good Y. M. C. A. seere- 
tary. Scholarship actually disqualifies a 
man for the position of president of a 
negro college. The essential qualification 
is that he be a spineless, plastic, namby- 
pamby fellow, the kind of a chap which the 
black people call ‘‘a good white folks nig- 
ger.”’ 

Another of the fundamental causes for 
the failure to hit the mark is the blind 
adoption and application in the 
schools of curricula especially designed for 
the white youth. This must not be inter- 


negro 


preted as an argument against the adop- 


tion of curricula similar to those in use in 
the white schools. It should be interpreted_ 
rather as an argument in favor of the modi- 
fication of the curricula by the introdue- 
tion of features which are designed pr'- 
marily to meet the needs of black boys and 
girls. This presupposes that the negro 
school executive has recognized the fact that 
the needs of the youth of his race are 
greater than those of the youth of the 
white group. 

The curricula which are followed in the 
so-called negro colleges were designed pri- 
marily to meet the needs of white boys and 
girls. They presuppose that the young 
people who present themselves for instruc- 
tion in the higher branches of knowledge 
have had the necessary preparation at 
home. They take it for granted that the 
white parents have built the foundation 
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site for the support of this heavy edu- 
nal superstructure. It is not felt that 
; within the province of the white col- 
president or teacher to inquire about 
white youth’s home training. The 
ning of their children is a duty imposed 
n white parents by their social tradi- 
a duty which is more or less serupu- 
y attended to. This, however, is not 
ff the black boy and girl who go to 


As far as any one knows, the black man 


rn Ameriea has no wholesome social tradi- 
on to help him in the matter of directing 
s course in this complex civilization. Al- 
though a part of it for more than three cen- 
ries, he has not yet learned the basic prin- 
of western civilization. The civiliza- 

n in which he lives is comparatively 
en to him. His children do not receive 
e kind of training which is necessary for 
sound foundation. As a result of that, 
negro youth presents himself at these 
seats of learning without the home train- 
ng essential for a fuller and a more com- 
prehensive enjoyment of the educational 
And it is not the fault of the 
One can not expect that a people, 


pr vileges. 
parents. 
eld in slavery for over 250 years, would 
ossess all the wholesome attributes of their 
former masters. Their sixty years of free- 
dom have not brought them any nearer to 
an understanding of the principles which 
make the white man’s home an important 
integral unit in this scheme of American 
ite 

It is out of the question even to think of 
lisearding the curricula which are now 
being followed in the negro colleges. Since 
the black boy and girl are to live in the 
western world, it is their duty to master 
those forees which make this civilization 
They must learn in their schools 
ose subjects which their white fellows 
‘learning in theirs. It is evident, how- 
ever, that their foundation is not firm 
enough to withstand this heavy educational 
superstructure. To remedy this defect they 


possible. 


} 
Tr 
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should dig in where they are and build a 
foundation firm enough to bear any super- 
This is the duty of the parents 

But the parents are not capa- 


structure. 

—the home. 
ble; they have not had the opportunity to 
learn. their 
they willingly turn over their children to 
the schools for this training in the A B C 
of life, a the fundamentals. 
Since the curricula do not make any pro- 
for this they 
modified. 


Conscious of shorteomings, 


training in 


vision form of training, 


should be Courses designed to 
train the black boy and girl in the funda- 
mentals of life should be incorporated. 
The curriculum of a negro college or sec- 
ondary school which makes no provision to 
teach the youth some of the fine things 
which make life worth while is wholly inade- 
quate. The aim of these institutions should 
be to turn out men and women of sterling 
They 
neglected 


the 


character. They are not doing it. 
have failed because they have 
the A few of things 
which are: To tell the 
truth and live the truth; to be honest; to 
be clean morally and spiritually; to take 


fundamentals. 
should be taught 


eare of the body; to respect their women, 
and women generally; to be proud of their 
race; to respect the 


cultivate the spirit of sportsmanship; to 


rights of others: to 
practice the golden rule; to be polite and 
courteous. These are some of the elements 
which would contribute toward the build- 
The 
black men and women of sterling character 


ing of strong characters. stock of 


is too small. <A race can not effectively 
perpetuate itself with so few genuine char- 
acters. 

The following of a program as outlined 
above would presuppose the availability of 
negro teachers capable of teaching the fun- 
damentals. Here 
mountable difficulty. 
from negro homes where those social ameni- 
With but a 


very few exceptions they are as crude as 


lies the almost insur- 


Negro teachers come 
ties are practically unknown. 


it is humanly possible to be. Contact with 


the whites in their adult stages has led to 
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the imitation by them of the lurid habits of 
the whites. Those habits which have made 
the white man what he is to-day have re- 
ceived scant consideration from the black 
youth. This is one of the tragedies of negro 
education, a tragedy with which the negro 
college president can not cope, on account 
of his narrow intellectual horizon. 

The third fundamental cause for the fail- 
ure of negro education to serve the larger 
interest of the race is the insistenee to em- 
phasize the superficial at the expense of the 
practical and constructive phases of educa- 
tion. Negro colleges are concentrating 
their attention on the production of half- 
baked, classic scholars and ‘‘good-enough’”’ 
men for the professions. The fact that 
only a small number of the young people 
who enter school remain long enough to go 
into matter. 


They are not concerned with the 95 per 


these professions does not 


cent. or more of those who drop out of 


It has never occurred to those who 
are directing the programs of these institu- 


school. 


tions that the young people who fall short 
of the profession mark drop into the al- 
ready overcrowded rank of the unskilled, 
poorly paid wage-earners. 
is the only race in this country that has all 
its educated and near-educated men and 
women in the professional class. 


This condition has affected negro life in 


a number of interesting ways. In the first 


place, it has left the group without the in- 
dustrial and commercial class, the elass 


which is the very backbone of a race. In 
the second place, it has produced a dead- 
leveling effect on the professional men 
themselves. In the absence of a wealthy 
class to support specialists, all the profes- 
sional men, except a handful, have had to 
content themselves with the status of medi- 
oere, general practitioners. The black law- 
yer must peddle his ware in the police 
courts if he is to survive. The black physi- 
cian becomes a pill-box manipulator. The 
negro teacher dabbles in every known as 
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well as unknown field of knowledge. | 
is certainly not an encouraging outlook for 
the negro. 

It is quite evident, then, that the need o! 
the black people is not for more mediocre 
lawyers, doctors, teachers, but for w 
trained men in the field of 
Commerce and industry are the heart and 
soul of western civilization. The grow 
which produces and is in a position to dis. 


economics 


tribute more utilities than the other is the 
race or people that will dominate. It is 
out of the question to think of the black 
group as producing more utilities than th 
white group; nevertheless, there is nothing 
to prevent the negro from producing in 
proportion to his number. To teach him 
to become a producer is the task of the 
school. To do so, however, men who are 
able intelligently to guide the young peopl 
will have to be placed at the head of these 
institutions of learning. Whe emphasis wil! 
have to be shifted from the classical and 
professional to commerce and industry4 
Every black youth who enters these insti- 

tutions should be required to learn a trade. 
No negro youth should be handed a diploma 

until he or she has suecessfully demon- 

strated the ability to earn a living by work- 

ing at a trade. 

It may be argued that this program 
would convert negro colleges into indus- | 
trial schools, and all black youths into me- 
chanics. But it will not, As a matter of 
fact, it would be a blessing to the race if 
they were all mechanics. However, a man 
does not have to lay brick if he ean do bet- * 
ter. It is felt that a teacher, lawyer, doc- 
tor or dentist who knows how to lay bricks 
is a better citizen economically than one 
without the knowledge. In the United 
States people do not always follow the 
activity for which they showed an early 
preference. A negro professional man 
may have to do something less honorable 
than laying bricks or threading pipes. 

Negro education, as has been pointed 
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does not serve the larger interest of 
eroup because, in the first place, negro 
we executives have not been able to 
yreciate the greatness of their task. 
en it becomes necessary to choose be- 
en two sets of values, they choose the 
they show a marked preference for 
dows. In the second place, black boys 
nd girls are required to follow curricula 


s 


pecially designed to meet the needs of the 
tes. These should be modified by the 
poration of features to meet the needs 
black people. Finally, the race is pov- 
erty-stricken. It is so because the youth 
ff the race is being educated away from 
the productive field. Commerce and indus- 
try receive secant consideration in the negro 
hool. In the western civilization, a race 
without an industrial and commercial class 
can not attain a higher status than that of 
slaves. To break the shackles from the 
limbs of the black man is the problem of 


f 


negro edueation, a problem which has 
proved, so far, too big for negro college 
executives. 

G. Victor Coots 
West VIRGINIA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MAHOMEDAN 
STUDENTS 


Derails are now available of the scheme sub- 
mitted to the Senate of the Bombay University 
for the latest of the many educational benefac- 
tions of Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim, who, as we 
have already reported, has made over to the 
chancellor of the university, Sir Leslie Wilson, 
government paper to the face value of Rs. 10 
lakhs (equivalent at present rates of exchange 
to about £71,000) for the purpose of awarding 
scholarships by way of advances to suitable 
Mahomedan students of the Bombay Presidency 
for the proseeution of higher technological and 
industrial studies abroad. The scholarships, it 
may be anticipated, will be chiefly held in Great 
Britain, though America, the Continent and 
Japan come within the seope of the benefaction. 
No less than twenty-three technological and in- 
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Justrial subjects are scheduled, including en- 
gineering in every branch, forestry, geology, 
chemistry, physies, agriculture, aeronautics, me 
tallurgy and textile and other industries. 

The fund will be the more valuable as a 
means of interesting young Mahomedans in 
technological studies since the scholarships will 
be in the nature of an advance at reasonable 
rates of interest. The syndicate will determin 
the instalments and the manner of repayment 
of the advances by the scholar on his return to 
India and when he obtains regular employment 
and is in receipt of salary or income. Each 
scholar, before proceeding abroad, will effect 
an insurance policy for the total amount of the 
advance to be made to him, and endorse such 
policy to the university by way of security. 

In a letter to the vice-chancellor of the uni- 
versity Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy expressed 
his confidence that there would be no hesitation 
in accepting the endowment on the ground of 
the benefit being restricted to Mahomedan stu 
dents. Although the endowment was in that 
sense sectarian, the university would recognize 
that the educational backwardness of the Ma- 
homedan community made necessary the provi 
sion of special facilities. 

Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan, the vice 
chancellor, will vacate his seat on the Secre 
tary of State’s Council during the present month 
to devote himself entirely to the interests of 


the university. 


INDIAN SCHOOLS 

EpvucaTion has been stressed by the present 
administration of the Indian Office, Department 
of the Interior, as pointing the way to an early 
solution of the Indian problem, according to a 
statement on “Indian Policies’? just issued by 
Secretary of the Interior Hubert Work. “Every 
eligible Indian child in school every school day” 
is the aim and motto of present officials, Secre- 
tary Work asserts. He continues: 

In preparing estimates for Congress for the 
fiscal year 1924 the department asked for increased 
appropriations for general educational purposes, 
and despite the prevailing policy of decreased ex 
penditures in all branches of government the de 
partmental appropriation act approved by Presi- 
dent Coolidge on June 5, 1924, included an item 
of . $2,000,000 for the education of Indians—an 
increase of $200,500 over the previous fiscal year. 
A total of $5,571,864.60 was appropriated by 
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Congress for school purposes for 1925 as com 
pared to $5,244,175 for 1924. 

The educational program of the Indian Bureau 
recognizes the need for greater teaching efficiency. 
It now requires reading courses in teaching and 
the summer training 


schools. 


attendance of teachers in 


The department holds that the present maxi- 
mum allowance per pupil for boarding-school main- 
tenance should be increased, chiefly to secure better 
teaching service. This is a matter, however, re 


quiring legislation. 


There are approximately 81,000 Indian chil- 
dren eligible for enrollment in school, aecord- 
ing to Seeretary Work, of which number about 
25,000 are in government schools, and 37,000 
in public and mission schools. About 18,000 
eligible Indian children of school age are with- 
Of this number, 6,500 are 
“It has only been 


out school facilities. 
on the Navajo Reservation. 
within recent years that the government has 
undertaken to edueate Navajo children, and 
consequently the shortage of school facilities 
among them is the greatest,” the secretary says. 
“The capacity of existing boarding schools will 
be enlarged to accommodate about 1,000 addi- 
tional children in 1925.” 

Eventual admission of all Indian children to 
the publie schools, higher educational oppor- 
tunities for the more gifted and ambitious 
among the Indian youth, and types of education 
that utilize the native arts and crafts of the 
Indian people are favored by the Indian Office, 
according to Seeretary Work. On the last of 


these points the secretary says: 


The educational system of the Indian Service 
encourages native arts and crafts, blanket weaving, 
basketry, pottery and many other forms for both 
cultural and commercial benefit, emphasizing the 
old symbolism of the Indian in design and execu- 
teachers often employed. 
and welfare workers are 


tion, and native are 
Traders, 
solicited to encourage the Indians in better work 


Stores are opened and 


missionaries 


under sanitary conditions. 
private residences are used and bazaars held for 
the sale of native products. The returns from 
sales run into many thousands of dollars annually. 

The school work in home economics and drawing 
employs designs of symbolic Indian traditions, and 
the pupils are encouraged to express their ideals 
through native conceptions in making wearing 
apparel and other useful or artistic creations. 
Suitable literature is provided in school libraries 
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so that Indian scenes and stories are av: 


for 


sing 


illustration, and Indians are encouraged 


other } 
Jo ores , nNietineg ia ic : a] 
Pageantry depicting historic, pastoral 


prayers for rain, sunshine and 
ings. 
other happy experiences in Indian life is h 
occasions thus stamping approval of all that 
high, tuneful, colorful and artistic in Indiar 
In each locality it is the endeavor to stress 


native ideals. 


THE EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 
INQUIRY 


THE investigations undertaken by the Edy 
cational Finance Inquiry Commission have been 
The 
results of the inquiry will be issued in thirteen 
volumes, approximately 2,300 
The following have already come from the press 
and can be had from the publishers, The Ma 


completed and are now being published. 


pages in all, 


millan Company: 


Volume I, The Financing of Education in 


State of New York. 
Volume II, Elementary School Costs in 
State of New York. 


Volume III, The Cost and Support of Seco 
dary Education in the State of New York. 
Volume IV, Bibliography on Educational F 
nance. 
Volume V, The Fiscal Administration of Cit) 
School Systems. 
Volume VI, The Financial Statistics of Pul 


Education in the United States, 1910-1920. 


It is expected that the following volumes, al! 
but two of which are now at press, will be issued 
before October 1, 1924: 


Volume VII, The Cost of Education in Califo: 
nia. 
Volume 
Iowa. 
Volume IX, The Financing of Publie Schools 
in the State of Illinois. 
Volume X, The Political Unit of Publie Scho 
Finance in Illinois. 
Volume XI, The Public School Debt in Illinois 
Volume XII, A Study of Publie School Costs 
Illinois Cities. 
Volume XIII, Unit Costs in Higher Education 


VIII, The Financing of Education 


In commenting on the results of the inquiry 
Professor George D. Strayer says: 


In the four states that have been studied in 
tensively, evidence is presented which furnishes 4 
basis in fact for the reconsideration of the whole 











r of support for publie education. It 
s clear, for example, that in these states th 
s of state aid now in effect have not a 


shed satisfactorily either the equalization 
or the equitable dis 
These 


providing for state sup 


ational opportunity 
of the burden of support. ends 
secured only by 
the 
for 


sed upon acceptance of a minimum 


rd program education to be provided 


children. It is equally clear from the in 
gations that efficiency in administration and 

in support of public education are de 
the 
local administration of schools. 


hope to establish 


establishment of larger units 
No state 


a satisfactory program of 


nt upon 


ng education upon the basis of the more 
ten thousand units of administration now 
found in the State of New York. Even if 

complicated problem of state support 


for 


districts, 


this enormous 


not 


satisfactorily developed 


er of local 
for the proper spending of the 


school one could 
money by 
se ten thousand boards of education. It is im- 
nt that we emphasize the need for competent 
nistration of our schools as well as that we 
to provide for an equitable distribution of 
urden of taxation. 


As chairman of the commission I am glad to 


to this body the satisfaction which all 
is have had in working as a commission under 
1uspices of the American Council on Educa 


We have had the heartiest cooperation from 
director of the council, and have felt entirely 
scientific 
that the 
place the ad- 


to carry on our investigation as a 


lertaking. It is indeed fortunate 


foundations chose to 


rting 
nistration of the funds which they contributed 
support of the undertaking in the hands of the 
incil. Not the least important contribution of 
e Edueational Finance Inquiry has been the 
blishment, on the part of both scientific work- 
and the foundations concerned, of a feeling of 
fidence in the procedure under which available 
ls for scientific inquiry are administered by 


s body. 


TEACHERS AND CITIZENSHIP 


Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 


n, at a meeting held recently in Cleveland, 


THE Northeastern 


ittended by 13,000 teachers, adopted the fol- 


owing resolutions dealing with teachers and 
tizenship activity: 
WHEREAS, broad currency has recently been 


en to this statement by H. G. Wells, ‘‘ teachers 
denied a liberty of thought and speech con- 
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class of 


ceeded to every other respectable people 
They may be great leaders of men—provided they 


lead backwards or nowhither 
Therefore, be it resolved that this 


make the following statement: 


We believe that the above statement of Mr 
Wells—though it may be an overstatement—em 


strikes at the vitals of 


Too 


the teacher to tread softly in the presence of every 


bodies a truth that very 


democratic education. many people expect 
live issue of the day that is in any way the subject 
of controversy. 

We that education citizens 
be one of the chief the 


May we ask how our children are to come to adult 


say for hip should 


aims of modern school. 
hood with opinions other than those compounded 
of hereditary views and prejudices, if they are not 


allowed to consider with their fellows the living 
issues of their day? 

Is it not essential to the development of fain 
thinking, problem-solving adults, that the children 
in the schools be allowed to view important ques 
tions from many different angles? By what other 


process can society hope to outgrow wisely its 
mistakes? 

We recognize that teachers, quite as much as 
other adults, are the product of many generations 
of thought 


sarily better than 


and, therefore, not 
for 
opinions and prejudices shall be passed on to the 
We that a 


demands 


insulation neces 


others determining which 


next generation. believe, however, 


society that more freedom of thought 
and speech for its teachers will ultimately secure 
for the high task of 
think. 


the difficulties 


a teaching force qualified 
training boys and girls to 

With a full 
volved we ask the parents to join with us in de 


recognition of 


manding for their children in their schools the 
chance to rise above the plane of blind accept 
ance of that We that 
truth can safely be examined and that it is only 


which is and was. believe 


through processes of examination that we may 
hope to expose error. 
We believe that a generation of citizens really 


practiced in thinking about important questions 


would solve many of the social, economic and po 
litical problems that are manifestly too difficult 
for citizens trained to accept their opinions from 
others rather than to hammer them out on the 
anvil of thought. 
We know that our schools through their 

creasing emphasis on the social studies are stri 
ing to correct the wrong here complained of. We 


made to assert 


ask that a more deliberate effort be 
vital introduction to 


grapple 


the youth’s right to a more 


the real probléms with which he must 
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Wher mt ty sentiment is such that the neces- 
sary f s impossible for all, we recommend 
that « groups be organized for the chil 
dren of those parents who recognize the value of 
such ( in edueatior 


ARITHMETIC IN THE SCHOOLS 


Tuat arithmetic, notwithstanding many scien- 


tific studies and recommendations to the con- 
trary, is still giving time to useless and trad1- 
tional subjects, and, by taking excessive time 
in the schools, is “preventing the accomplish 


ment of the larger and more vital citizenship 
aims of education which are now being urged,” 
is the preliminary conclusion reached by a com- 
mittee of the National Education Association 
headed by Professor Guy M. Wilson, of Boston 
University. The committee accepts the stand 
“social utility” for arithmetic, and has 


ard of 
t regards as ten erucial problems 


set up what 1 
upon which it asks the cooperation of the teach 


Ing profession: 


1. What is the purpose of arithmetic? What is 


its relation to the major objectives of education? 


2. Distinguishing clearly the two phases of gen 
eral arithmetic, of convincing parents and teach 
ers that there are two distinct phases, and in ad 
school work accordingly. 


justing the 
proper unit of instruction in 


3. What is the 


arithmetic? 


t. The motivation of arithmetic, i.e., how to 

make it grow out of real life situations? 
5. How to convince the pupils and patrons 
teachers themselves) that some 


(sometimes the 
processes such as Troy weight, foreign money, or 
loss of useful 


cube root, may be omitted without 


information. 
6. What are the reasonable limits of general 
arithmetic, or arithmetic needed by the consumer 


group; where does vocational arithmetic begin; 
and what are the specific needs for arithmetic by 
the various vocational groups? 


By what criteria shall textbooks be judged? 
a course of study in arith- 


te. 

8. The criteria of 
metic? 

9 What are 


needed, 


number 
difficulty, 


the specific abilities or 


habits what is the order of 


what is the explanation of errors, and what are 
the remedial measures? 

10. Seeuring typical illustrations of the better 
procedure in arithmetic in order to set clearly 
before teachers the possibilities of work in con- 


formity with the highest standards. 
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On one point the committee does mak« 


definite recommendation. That is the point 
plied in problem five above, namely, that 1 
processes have been definitely proved as 

less and therefore there is no longer any ex 
for continuing them in the school program. 

processes definitely recommended for omis 
from the arithmetie work of the grades ar 


following: 


1. Apothecaries’ weight. 


2. Partial payments. 
3. Proportion. 
+. Troy weight. 

Greatest common divisor and least com 
multiple beyond the power of inspection, 

6. Long, confusing problems in common 
tions. 

7. Complex and compound fractions. 
numbers. 


8. Reductions in denominate 


9. Table of 


tables of foreign money. 


folding paper, surveyors t 


10. Compound numbers, addition, subtract 
multiplication and division. 

11. Longitude and time. 

12. Cases 2 and 3 in percentage. 
13. Compound interest. 
14. Annual 


15. Exchange, both domestie and foreign 


interest. 
16. True discount. 
17. Partnership with time. 
18. Ratio, beyond the ability of fractions 
satisfy. 

19. Most of mensuration—the trapezoid, tr 
zium, polygons, frustum, sphere. 

20. Cube 


21. The metric system. 


root. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
EpucaTionaL work of the Federal Depart 
ment of Agriculture was described by C. W 
Warburton, director of extension work, in 
statement recently prepared for the Education: 
Press Association of America. Mr. Warburto: 

said: 

The United States Department of Agricult 
might not improperly be called a great agr 
Its work follows, as does 
lines of 


tural university. 
modern university, the three main 
search, resident teaching and extension. 

In its research work the department emp! 
2,000 technically trained men and women, 
expends about $9,000,000 annually. 


The research work, carried on through ele 
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3 W e rang tf experiments al 
s nimal and plan I str t 
re el aftr ‘ n og 
£ a4 
~ ~ iv’ lit i ‘ I ~ 
s l Ss work S « ried o1 nh i 
l Ss ns I Vil s parts of the 


iska, Hawa 


States and A 


gy ! s The departme: 
. th s é rr ral experime! 
4 eS ch work 
the es h work e published 
ted free of charge and sold by the 
ot locuments of the Government 
Offices Colleges, schools and libraries 
supplied with them Part of the 
e research work is published in the 
{ ultural Resec h nd brief a« 
+ 1] ]1 the ¢ | research 
published in the Experiment St 
nt teaching is carrik on outside of 
vorking hours The struc s have 
xperts employed in the department 
of outside specialists have given 
| < vere 4 st nts n the eourses 
! \r go the ses given during 
+} , ; s were those on p! sies of the 
hvys g gene s, physical chemistry 
ids, infection and immunity, agricul 
8 1ivaneced econom the statistical 
Ss, ¢ 
epartment 30 pron tes teach ng of 
mn « eges al secon y and elemen 
s. It so cooperates with the Federal 
for Voeat nal Edueat n Spe ] itten 
s been given to job analysis of various 
l enterprises. For many years the de 
has coope rated with the Association of 
iral Colleges (now Association of Land 
Colleges) in studies regarding the currik 


methods of teaching agriculture in 


res. The 


s been chairman of 


director of the States Relations 


the standing commit 


association charged with this work. 


reports of this committee 


for the I 


department under his 


tension work has also been earried on by 


lepartment since its beginning, partly by 


ee distribution of 


} 


its publications and 
y sending its specialists to address stu 
and teachers in colleges and large and 
ssemblies of farming people throughout 


intry. For a long time the department 


I 
ment na urated ne SVSL@Mm under? t a 
nad women a ! re om n ne « 
instruct he mie won al ‘ ( 
he tarms with reterence to the improvement 
agriculture and of home and community é 
For the current fiscal year the funds use 


extension work, according to Mr. Warburton. 
aggregate $19,000,000. The cooperative exten 
sion tforee employed in the states includes about 
4,600 technically trained men and women 


A NATIONAL CAMPAIGN FOR RURAL 
EDUCATION 


campaign in behalf of rur 


A NATIONAL 
education has been inaug 
One Hundred on 
lems of the National 
according to Harold W. Fog 

Normal and 


Industrial School, Aber 


tee ol 


Northern 


deen, S. D., who is chairman of the comm é 
As part of the campaign state, count 

local committees are being formed I every 

state. The United States Department of Agi 


culture, the American Farm Bureau, the Na 
tional Congress of Parent-Teacher Associatior 
the National Grange, the Societ f Equit 
the Farmers Union, and several othe ene 
organized for the educational, social and eco 


nomie growth of rural America, 


are expecter 


cooperate with the committee to the end 1 t 
all available information of rural educatior 
now on hand or hereafter to be released | 

either the Department of Rural Edueation of 
the N. E. A., the United States Bureau of Edu 


eation, the Research Bureau of the 
Education Association, or similar organizatio1 
avaliabie 0 the 


Ame rie 


may be made immediately 


teachers and school children of rura 


The campaign will cover school support; 
school organization, with special reference t 
one-teacher schools; “man-and-wife” schoo 
and consolidated schools; what should be taucht 


in the rural schools, and why; modern teachir 
standards, and preparation of rural teacher 
The ten-year plan of school organization « 

templated by the committee includes admi: I 
tive reorganization, school unit reorganizatio1 
school tax reform, rebuilding in rural s 


plants, attainment of new higher teachi 
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standards, model training schools for rural seums maintained by Harvard University, 
teachers, and organization of the subject-mat which are open to the public. 


| schools in outstanding rural labora- 


in connection with teacher-training 


PRESIDENT ELIOT ON THE CITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE 


Dr. CHartes W. Exviot, of Harvard Univer- 


sity, has issued a statement describing certain 
undesirable conditions in the city of Cambridge 
and suggesting changes. Some of the sugges- 
tions that have to do with children and the work 
of the 


many 


schools are sufficiently applicable to 


American communities to justify repro- 


ducing here: 

In view of the increasing population of Cam 
bridge and the diminishing number of houses set 
in large grounds, the future wholesomeness of 


Cambridge as a place of residence requires several 


new provisions on the part of the city. There 


should be more ground about all the school-houses; 


so that children in school can enjoy frequent play 


in the open air during school hours and also in 
their free time. More playgrounds for children 


and adolescents should be provided all through the 
city; and the present open grounds along the river 
bank and the 
should be better kept and equipped. 


edge of the Charles River Basin 
There should 
be more teaching of personal and community 
hygiene in the schools from beginning to end of 
the program. 

The 


be enlisted in their own health and strength and 


interest of the children themselves should 


those of their comrades. As soon as their interest 


is aroused, they will cooperate heartily in all 
hygienic and strength-developing measures, espe- 
cially if the competitive motives are brought into 
play. Because of the physical and moral influence 
of the Boy 


and camping and its admirable ritual, that move 


Scout movement through its hiking 


ment should be encouraged and furthered in all 
Cambridge schools and churches, and by all chari 
table societies and social clubs. 

To keep Cambridge a desirable place to live in, 
all the city’s children and all newcomers should 
have abundant opportunity to learn about the his 
torical associations of Cambridge, and about the 
famous men who have lived and worked here, or 
town and homage to its 


paid 
All school teachers 


have visited the 
institutions and its traditions. 
in the city should be encouraged to illustrate the 
instruction they give in history, natural history 


and art by taking their pupils often to the mu 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 

THE REVEREND J. N. 

dent of Holy Cross College, has been appol 

that 


Reverend James d. Carlin, who has been pre 





Dinanp, former pr 


president ot institution, to succeed 


dent tor the last six vears. 


Dr. GrorGeE W. Nasu, formerly president 
the Bellingham State Teachers College, Was 
has resigned his position as National Direct 
of Higher Education of the Congregatio 
Churches of America to accept the presid 
ot Yankton College, South Dakota, succeed 
President Warren. 
stated in ScHooL AND Society t 
Dr. A. Ross Hill had been elected presider t 
Hill was « 
fered the presidency some time ago but 
Dr. J. S. Buchanan, acting 


president since the resignation of Dr. Stratt 


Ir was 
the University of Oklahoma. Dr. 
unable to accept. 
D. Brooks to accept the presidency of the | 


elected 
the meeting of the Board of 


Missouri, was president 


held 


versity ot 
Regents 
June 3. 

SUPERINTENDENT HEeENrY A. SPRAGUE, 
Summit, N. J., has been elected president 
the State Normal School, Montclair, to succ 
the late Charles H. Chapin. 


MARIE 


Syracuse University since 1909, has resigné 


JEAN RICHARDS, dean of womer 


Dr. WiitiaAm A. Batpwtn, head of the Mas 
sachusetts State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass., 
has retired after twenty-seven years of ser\ 

Tue Massachusetts State Farm Bureau FI‘ 
passt 
the following resolution on the recent resigna 
tion of President Butterfield, of the Massac! 
setts State Agricultural College: 


eration meeting at Amherst on July 31 


Resolved, That the Massachusetts Farm Bur 
Federation hereby expresses its deep appre 
for the farsightedness, the perseverance and 
high public spirit that have distinguished the t 
Butterfield as president of t 


College Tor 


of Dr. Kenyon L. 


Massachusetts Agricultural and 
moral earnestness which he has been so success! 


in communicating to the students. 
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, gret his resignat that we dey Hecr |. W. H HE} ~ ’ , P 
t ns res rd t th t r the and protess I I pl } é { ‘ 
+ + ave n le his sitio tenable . . 
‘ t t I . . College ol the Southwest o I kxet 
ned the morale of the staff of the « 
has een appointed prolessor of mora QD 
experiment station and the extension s ; , , , 
t we pledge our best efforts to secure t pn, saee oe ~ ' 
ile: - . 2 us cession to Professor Lind ! ! er « 
I nistrative control of the college to 
ee Balliol. 
PROFESSOR MigvueL UNAMUNO, one of Sp: 
ENT Pavut Dwicut Moopy, of Middle ' 
, loremost intellectuals, who was bat é ‘ 
{ ege, Vermont, has been presented by : ‘ 
’ 7 4 Canary Islands because of his connectior 
French government with the aipioma and . . 
: political disorders, has gone to Paris. He w 
of chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 
recently treed by the general amne vy decree 
ssor Epwarp F. BucHNeEr, director of Protessor Unamuno intends to continue fr 
ege courses for teachers at Johns Hop France his campaign directed against the di 
University, received the honorary degree ot torship of Spain which caused his banishme 
laws from the University of Alabama four months ago 
recent commencement exereises. ah , } . 
Ht New York ( ity \ M ( \ ani ( 
B. Prerce, of Hampton Institute, field the appointment of J. H. Bentley, of Dulut! 
of extension work in agriculture and Minn., as city secretary for edu tio! ol 
economies among negroes in eight south an office created recently tollown ‘ { 
tes, was given the honorary degree of the Institute of Edueational Research « 

f science in agriculture at the com Teachers College, under the personal directi 

ent exercises of the State Agricultural of Dr. George D. Strayer Mr. Bentley hi 

Mechanical College, at Orangeburg, S. (¢ been superintendent of schools at Paducah, K 

’ ; Richmond, Ind., and Duluth, Min 
ArTHUR I. KENDALL, dean of the North 
: . . : ) Sw I t arvs Sans has hee 
University Medical School, has been C. O. Smiru, of Marysville, Kans., hi 
; leeter Til ident of schools t ( 
ted director of the department of bac elected superintendent of os : 
and hygiene at Washington Univer Kans, 

Medical School, St. Louis. THE school board at Blair, Nebr., has elected 
, : . ’ , as superintendent D. V. Masser, of Fonda, lowa 
1) ERLE Fiske Youne of the faculty of the 

ersity of Chieago has been elected assistant PROFESSOR JAMES Henry B \S direct 

r of sociology at the Universitv ot of the Onental Institute and head of the de 
- ern California. His is the sixth chair partment of Oriental languages and literatur 
ology that has been created at the Uni at the University of Chicago, has been invited 
of Southern California sinee the depart to give a course of lectures at the recent ( 
as established in 1915. tablished Institute for the International Stu 
of Human Culture at Christiania, Nor 
H PutTNamM Barker has been promoted 
’ > 7 eit yt ‘hieaco rn) ug ; 
assistant professorship in the college of Ar the University of Chicago, Augu 
2 J . ir “he ee y SS arman (srot roress« ( 
on of the 1 niversity of Chicago. Dr. Charle E. Opearman, G e } 
mind and logic in the University of Londo 
Dr. ALAN H. Garpiner, of Great Britain, gave a lecture on “Individual differences o 
, t the 


he Journal of Egyptian Archeology, 


ability and their tests’; on August 4, Ernest 
een appointed research professor of 


Young, assistant secretary of edueatio 
ptology in the Oriental Institute of the yiddlesex. England. described “The Bov Scout 
ers ty ot Chieago. 


movement.” 


MES Buack BAILuig, protessor of moral Dr. ALBERT MARSBRIDGE, for 1 


sophy in the University of Aberdeen, has active in the British adult education movement, 
n appointed vice-chancellor of the Univer- gave a series of lectures at the N: York U1 
f Leeds, in suecession to Sir Michael versity Summer School from July 28 to Au 
Sadler. 


gust 1. 
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APTER 


lerenc¢ 


a year spent in investigating 


race dl 


in the Hawaiian Islands, Dr. Stevenson 


Smith, ot the psychology department ol 


University of Washington, will return 


Witutram Evererr Waters, professor of 
York 


Greek tor t 


enty-one 
versity, Irom the stall ol hich he retired last 
vear, and former president of Wells Colleg 
Aurora, N. Y., died on August 3, aged sixty 
seven vears. 
Frank F \ Ker nedy protessor ol 


University, and 
Philologieal 
Montreux, Sw 


27, at the age of sixty 


Latin at Princeton former pres 


Associa 


itzerland, on July 


ident of the American 
tion, died at 
rou! 


APOLLO? 


ittee sine 


THORNTON D. 
Boston 
July 


school eomn 1896, 


28, aged sixty vears. 
JAMES SETH, professor ot moral philosop! Vv 
ot Edinbureh since 1898, died 


Dr. Seth 


in the Universit) 


on July 25, at the age of four. 
Dalhousie Col 


oe upied the chai 


SIXT\ 


was protessor of 


philosophy at 


lege, Halifax, and afterward 
of philosophy at Brown University, Providence, 
from 1892—96, and was Sage professor of moral 
philosophy in Cornell University the two years 


follow ing. 


Srr Sypney Russetit-WELxis, member of Par- 
liament for the University of London and vice- 
chancellor of the university, 1919-22, died on 


July 14, aged fifty-four. 

Miss 
Newnham College, Cambridge University, from 
1911 to 1920, died on July 16, at 


sixty-eight. 


KATHARINE STEPHEN, principal of 


the age of 


ACCORDING to press reports, thirteen indict- 
ments against W. C. Williams, 


of the Seranton school district, Seranton, Pa., 


tormer treasurer 


and thirty-eight indictments against School Tax 
Collector Schuyler C 


July 25 by the grand jury which had been in- 


Gernon were returned on 


vestigating the district’s affairs for three weeks. 
Mr. Williams 


hezzling $252,416, while the indictments against 


was indicted on charges of em- 
Mr. Gernon charge him with converting to his 
own use $24,323. The amount involved repre- 
sents interest on school funds in the latter ease. 
The grand jury recommended that ouster pro- 


ceedings be instituted against the present mem- 
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the 


home in 


secretary of! the 





the 


, 
the entire 


Seranton school di 





personnel ol 


] 


ecutive ol 


Joh 


paid i 


including 


ot r poard, Secretary 

Hu es, Collector Gernon, Superintendent 

Buil gs and Supplies George E. Haak 

Alderman J. Smith be dismissed. The 

recommended further that in event of th 
oval ot the board, the new members take 

action to have the present me mbers held res) 


sible for $376,610, which the grand 
was lost to the district through the “ne 
of the District 


t he 


Atto1 


W 1 4 
wouid 


carelessness” directors. 
Harold A. 
steps at onee to 


the 


Seragg announced th: 


put into effect tl 


1e recolume 


grand jury. 


tions ot 


PI \NS To help the survey ot the Né \ 


+ 
% 


City publie 


school SVst TY) 


week of July 27, were made at a conference 


officials in the office of George J. 
dent of the 
Rvan and 
liam J. 

gestions and reports which would increas 


efficiene) of the school While cert 


O'S 


Rvan, ] 
Board of Edueat on. Pre ~ 
Superintendent of Schools Dr. W 


O’Shea urged the officials to make 


system. 
studies will be begun during August, Dr. 
pointed out, the greater part ot the work 
come after the beginning of the new school 


in September. The survey committee will | 


offices in the Board of Edueation Builk 
probably on the seventh or eighth floor M 
Ryan said: 

If you and your associates in the syst 


gether with the special surveyors, can show us 
to imerease efficiency by ] per cent., that 


$1,000,000 a year, or the equivalent of $ 


in capital. If, altogether, we can learn how t 


prove 5 per cent., that means 01 
year, or $125,000,000 in eapital. 
We are not looking for little weaknesses 
as they are indices of fundamental defects 
are looking for big central facts which will 
how the board in future can make our budgets 


make 


zation the equal of any other corporation spe! 


farther and how we can our school or 


over $100,000,000 a year on public service. 


Those attending the conference included V 
liam H. Allen, director of the survey comn 
Joseph Miller, secretary of the board of ed 
tion; George H. Chatfield, assistant director 
the survey; R. W. Rodman, superintendent 
plant operation; Patrick Jones, superinte 


John S. Roberts, district sup« 


of supplies; 
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of advanced graduate 


rmer graduate students of the univ 
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pation in the institute 1s open 


lin soc iological researt h. 
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planning to 


to 
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on July 18. The objects of the conference are 


to bring students from all parts of the empire 


those in 


other countries, to discuss problems and 


touch with each other and with 
ques- 
tions relating to student life, together with gen- 
eral imperial problems, and to prepare the way 
for a permanent organization linking up the 
student bodies of the Dominions with each other 
and with those in Europe. 

THE New England Vocational Guidance Asso 
held a 


on July 28, 


ciation meeting at Harvard University 
attended by persons actively inter- 
the 


Susan 


ruidance in 
The 


J. Ginn, director of 


ested in various parts of 
Miss 
vocational guidance in the 
Burke, superin- 
Boston; Dr. Walter VY. 
Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
Edwin A. Lee, of the Uni- 


versity of California, and Dr. John M. Brewer, 


Spe akers included ° 


I 


eountry, 
Boston schools; Jeremiah EF. 
tendent of schools of 
Bingham, of the 
nology; Professor 


director of the Bureau of Vocational Guidance 


at Harvard. The officers of the association are: 
Ginn; vice-president, Jere 


Allen, 


Gul 


President, Susan J. 
miah KE. Burke; secretary, Frederick J. 


research associate, Bureau of Voeational 


dance, Harvard University, and _ treasurer, 
Laura F. Wentworth, vocational assistant, High 


School of Practical Arts, Boston. 


Ar the of the founding 


of Boston 
October of 


fiftieth anniversary 
which was celebrated in 


Whittier L. 


measurements ot 


University, 
last Hanson, 


the 


year, Dr. 
professor of educational 
Boston University school of religious education 
and social service, delivered an address on 
“Supervision of religious education through ob- 
friend of 
the university has made possible the free dis- 
Dr. 
to all publie school teaclHers and superintendents 
are interested in the 
addressed to Dean Walter S. Ahearn, School of 


Religious Education and Social Service, Temple 


jective tests and measurements.” <A 


tribution of copies of Hanson’s address 


who subject. A ecard 


and Derne Streets, Boston, Mass., will bring a 


copy to those requesting one. 


A new school of political sciences patterned 
after the school of political sciences in Paris 
will be opened this fall at the American Uni- 
Washington, D. C., 
announcement by Chancellor Lucius Clark. In- 
fall 


economics, 


versity, according to an 


struction will into several fields, such as 


foreign trade, juris- 


government, 
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prudence and diplomacy. In each of these s 
jects a full three-year program will be g 


leading to professional degrees. The work 


the first year will be similar in each of the 
fields, but there will be increasing specializat 
in the second and third year. A_ necess: 
qualification tor entrance will be at least 


years of undergraduate work. However, | 


vision will be made for men and women 


have had practical experience in 


the 


any OL the 


lines to enter school as special 


without becoming candidates for degrees. 


Tue University of Chieago and the Chi 
Art Institute have announced that they w 
operate to establish a new school of dra 
art next fall for those who can pass the 


demic university entrance requirements. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, of Columbia Univer 

announces tor the coming school year a seri 
ot courses planned especially for persons i 
ested in the work of the elementary school 


will be 
the direction of Professor James F. 


conduc te d ul 
Hosie, al 


will provide opportunity both for thos 


cipal. These courses 


out previous experience and tor those who 


advanced work, ineluding research leading 


the doctor’s decree. 
A FOUR eourse 10! 
} 


training of teachers of physical education 


YEAR undergraduate 
be offered by the school of education of the | 


versity of Pennsylvania, beginning next Sep 


tember. 

Grounp has been broken for the Alphons 
Taft law 
of Chiet 


cost of $250,000. 


school of Cineinnati, named in ho 
Taft. It 


Justice is to be erected 


Tue Oak Lane Country Day School, of Plu 
delphia, Pa., is increasing its equipment by 
new classroom building an 
About $115,000 was collect 


by the trustees and parents for this purpos 


addition of a 
new gymnasium. 
The additions will take care of an increas 
enrollment from 110 in 1921 to more than 2 
in 1924. 

A PRACTICE house or model cottage is a part 
of the general equipment of home economics 
all voeational schools of Oregon. Each gir! ! 
experience in all the fundamentals of the ho 
hold—food preparation, housecleaning, laun: 


work and sewing. The food preparation class 
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) 
actual experience of buying and pre Founded with the support of the ¢ 
for a number of persons. The girls Endowment for International Peace, the A: 
ight the spending value of the dollar, emy ol International Law at The Hague 
es of house decoration, child care and holding its second conference since the 
rsing. the Palace of Peace. The general subject 
international law in relation to peac here 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE an attendance of 269 students representing 2S 
CONFERENCES IN HOLLAND ON His- “U"tTes. The United States has elever 
TORY AND INTERNATIONAL LAW San: Eee See Tele, SeNe ee 
i AN has extended hospitality this sum- Georgetown | a the lecture stal 


26 specialists on international law in 


ut Pr 


to two student conterences on history and 
tessor Jesse S Reeves, of the University ¢ 


ternational law. The first, conducted ex- Micl 
; iwhigan, wh S giving twely lecture 
tor Americans, was held at the Uni- —— ho is giving ——e & 


_ “Principles of international ublic law: the 
Leyden, July 7-12, the second in = 7 x ; _— 
structure ot the international commu: 


Protessor P. M. Brown, of Princetor l 


idemy tor International Law at The 


uch is in session trom July 14 to Sep 
7) sitv, whose topie for six lectures is “Reg 
12 : 
t international onflicts: mediation and cor 
students, representing institutions from  ‘ ao 
; ciliation.” 
d to Calitornia, many of them grad 
: Teaching is done exelusively in French. Be 
dents, attended the lectures of Nether 5 ; . : 


] . or } 1 le rot . rT 
Week tor American students at Leyden fore delivering their lectures, the profess 

, . ‘ , re i >» § Str? . wet wit 1ists rT I re! 

by the Netherland-American Founda cireulate abstracts, together . oe 


f ’ " ice W LS, i ie » d I ach course 
Ne York City, and De Nederlandisch = orl At the end of « 


_ = -_ mm ary ‘conclusions will be distributed \ 
nisen k undatie at rhe Hacue. we lve cae of conclu ‘ ‘ 5 
historical sul ts wer V cording to the official announcement, “the teacl 

es oO} Lsto Ci Ss PICCLS Te eriven lH 
ing is free trom any national bias: it se 


seven members ot the faculty of the 


greater unity, more definite specialization 
ot Leyden, including “Motley as his 


by Dr. P. J. Blok. professor of na above all. greater thoroughness than similar 
storv; “The Pilgrim Fathers,” by Dr. teaching given in universities.” It is state 
Eekhof, church historian, and “How Holland that the laws of war are excluded from the pr 
e a nation,” by Dr. J. Huizinga, author ©™' Courses because, “owing to the st neues 


és ‘ ! ” memories of the world conflagration, the 
ok on “Man and Multitude in Ameriea. 
hardly he studied in the onivective ar d mpart 





ternoons ot the week were devoted to 
: : : spirit that the academy intends to fol 
the library of the university (having ' 
ee . ‘ . ; hout 70 per nt f the 269 students are 
ht? volumes housed In a fine, well-equipped About 7 p a oO t 


; university graduates The representation by 
erected in 1920), to museums, to U™'Versity gra : 


d to places of historical and liter- countries is as follows: Holland 164, Germany 


16, United States ll. Cze« ho-Slovakia 10. China 


terest. Received as guests in the houses Pol 

8, Cuba 8, England 7, Belgium 6, Po 1 6, 
ens of Leyden, the Americans were en- ;, 2. gtepalna 

France 5, Finland 3, Hungary 3, Me» 


ed at receptions and concerts. In appre- ; 

of this hospitality, they presented an Siam 3, Argentine Republi 2, Ita <, eee 
flee to the aniversity. each from British India, Egvpt, Esthor 
probable subject for Netherlands Week Greece, Ireland, Japan, Panama, Re ns 
American students in July, 1925, will be South Africa, Spain, Switzerland and Turk 
e and chemistry. There will be a con- 
effort to restrict attendance to students TuR TEAAOR, HOLLAND 
the scholarly training and background 


fit most from the lectures. Announce- EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS FROM 
s to definite dates and details tor the WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA 

conference will be made in due time by 

therlands American Foundation, 17 East ScHOOL and college administrator ll be 


Street, New York Citv. terested in learning that the latest study con 
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pleted on the educational equipment ot the men 
and women named in *“‘Who’s Who in America 
confirms in general the analyses ot earlier edi- 
tions but shows a higher percentage ol college 
attendants—vraduate and non-graduates 


than ever betore. 

The new edition (Vol. 13) 1024 1925, just 
off the press, includes a study ot the educational 
advantages enjoyed by the members ot the 


“Who's Who” family. “\\ ith the hope OL cast 


ing at least an ht on the 


om the 


additional ray ot lig 


vVaiue Ot ecdueation as a tactor in suecess 


publishe rs, A. N. 


have made this a 


Marquis & Company, Cln 


cago, nalysis which shows “that 
the percentages ol the various editions are prac- 
tically the same but with a somewhat increased 


lenes in favor of higher education. 


the 


study 


ten 
included in 1922 
this 


furnished 


The number ot names ! 
1923 edition—the 


24,278, of 


was 


basis tor 


whom 2,203 insufficient 


educational data and were discarded from the 
computation. Of the remaining 22,075, 61.20 
per cent. were graduates of universities and 


colleges conferring baccalaureate degrees in 
letters, science or philosophy, and 2.47 per cent. 
were graduates of the U. S. Naval Academy or 
of the U. S. Military Aeademy, making a total 
of 63.67 per cent. college graduates, including 


army and navy. The corresponding percentage 


based on the edition of 1916—-1917—the last 
volume similarly analyzed—was 59.15. 
The number who had attended college but 


had not been graduated was 3,022, or 13.69 per 


cent. 
The total graduates and non- 
graduates was 77.36 per cent., as against 72.88 


either vol- 


for collegians, 


per cent. in the earlier volume. In 
ume the number who had attended college was 
considerably over twice as large as the number 
who had never received such advantage. 
WENDELL S. Brooks 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


DISCUSSION 
FOSTERING THE RESEARCH SPIRIT 


THERE is perhaps nothing more useful to a 
person all through life than the habits which 
come from carefully trained faculties of obser- 
statement of fact. We are just be- 


realize that good thorough work in 


vation and 


ginning to 
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scarcely be done by 


any iine can 


not been thorough all through life. Thor 
ness is not a quality which can be acquired 
notice, It 


moment’s can come only thr 


earetul education, or, as in rare instances, ; 


trait of some fortunate individua 
The tendency of most people is to be 
they do. To tl 


And vel the rt 


shod in nearly everything 


is tar the easiest method. 


of work of this sort are very inferior. 


There is probably nothing which pl 


thoroughness with more success than a tr: 
in natural sciences. Here the student 
observe accurately and record his results 
actly as he saw them. His statements 
contain the truth and nothing but the t: 


This sort of training would probably dev 
accuracy in the individual to a greater ey 
than anything else. 

It is of the utmost importance that aceur 
thoroughness and self-reliant observation s] 
be developed at an early age. For this r 
the institution of individual research among 
students of schools is very desirable. Studs 
should be given something and told to find « 
all they can about it. It is the old system « 


ploved by Agassiz, a system which deve 


some of the greatest scientists of this contin 


One excellent means of getting young 


dents to do this sort of work would be by 


institution of essay contests. The subject 


the essays could be made such as none of 
knew anything about, and which could b 
vestigated individually by the students 

selves. In rural districts these essays « 
be made supplementary to field work carr 
on by the students. A great many school 
dents in the country amuse themselves in 
for the haunts of animals, 


time looking 


} 
| 


fossils or for plants without having any d 


purpose in view. The essay contests cou 
used to give direction to this work, wh 
diversion the ord 
humdrum of school life. The writing and 
the this 


would tend to develop a mode of expressi: 


undertaken as a from 


mulation of results of obser\ 


more lucid than would otherwise be possib!é 
The students of city schools of course « 
not do work of this kind. Nevertheless 
could do individual research work of an 
Essay competitions eould be 


ient nature. 


stituted among them in a similar manner, 
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subjects as could be investigated by 


braries and museum exhibits. 
ning would be very much the 
in the 
itsell 


this 


Among those living 


work suggests 


naturally 
st accessible vehicle for work of 
Whereas, in the cities, where field work 
museums offer 


The 


ble, libraries and 


ves as excellent substitutes. result 


t the same In either case. The main 
that the students should be riven 
vhich they would find out for them 
te in writing and present in a clear, 
nel 
e work is matters very little, so long 
nteresting to the workers. Interesting 
would naturally receive more hearty 


han those which were not attractive. 


suuld be made to fo into any one 


at all deeply. It is almost impossible 


( ymprehensive knowledge ol anv one 


thout neglecting some others equally 


Besides, taste and aptitude for 
e nal rally not directed towards any 
ct What one student will excel at 


} 


find a hopeless stumbling block. 


1 
id probably he as we 


ol 


offer prizes 


to the winners the contests in order 


ite the student’s effort to give his best 
rness it would be necessary to make the 
yects as varied as poss ble in order 
| types ol minds equal chances of 
Guy E. Ruoapes 
( ADA 


QUOTATIONS 
{AT THE UNDERGRADUATE WANTS 


s the function of the college to 


Ay} 
vi 


stimu- 
e development of capacity, what particu 

ties should it favor? Primarily, the 
e must develop the intellectual faculties 
, and seek to lead them away from stereo 


This 


and answer have not been culled from 


ationalized, prejudiced thinking.” 


mal pleasantries of a college catalogue. 
re not the pedantic truisms of any uni 
to the 


learning. To be sure, as words they are 


president’s inaugural obeisance 


such stuff as academic scraps of paper are 


Their significance lies in their source. 


Their simplicity is genuine, an t 
opinion they convey, tor it is the opu 
responsible undergraduates: the seni ( 
tee appointed by tin president ol Dart 
College to advise him concerning unde 
ate education 

The advice which these youngsters have ‘ 
President Hopkins is very interestir Briet! 
thev advise the modernization of the eurri 
and the loosening of the formalities of 1 
tion. This is precise ly what most people 


expect of undergraduates 


the damned do love thei paradise 
their purgatory. Therefore they miss 1 
to erv for a reduction of their ser T 
mitigation of the mgor ot its imposit 
manv a evnical protessor w mmed 
clude. But this is not the reasonn 
students at al There is no menti 
report ot those glorious “act tre 
occupy the idle hours of the DD 

is no c«ant about “the formation ot « 
by football, or “the polishing of rou 
by fraterniti These bovs ! he 
academic routine modified for the 
intellects. And well they may! 


Every evnie and every 


tO See hat a te el Tr it one I 4 
sport n2@’ eolleves think ot thei I ‘ 
edueation. Unders d hese b 
cireumspect: they are w1 ! ‘ 


munication to the 


their opinion 1s unmistakabl 

is hot stuff on the world they see 
“The information provided by the coll 
be such as to make the student a conte 
of every age—but neither a retrospe 
gee from the present, nor a drean 


in the tuture W hat they want 


from is the 


minds. “As particular n 


removed from (the student’s) nec! 
malism in religion and narr hin 
social relations stand out above a 
Saccharine Sunday sel re 


Fourth-of-July patriotism, inheritec 


all must fall.” 

These are vigorous phrases B the 
the report suggests are anything but 
More and earlier contemporar ‘ 


more science, more social ence, 


‘ ‘ 
ey ! 
’ 
‘ 
ener 
4 ’ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
) 
e re 
eT 


standard thought 0 0 
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want. And yet, not much more. One gets the 
Impression that they are simply recording a 
preference tor existing elements of the exist- 
ing course of study. These are the things 


which, in their experience, really educate them. 
Here their 
Beyond that they do not 


minds are actually set to work. 
venture into the morass 
of speculation upon what knowledge is of most 


They 


As subjects of the process they eould hardly be 


worth. have no ready-built curriculum. 
expected to discourse learnedly upon learning. 

Their minds are much clearer about their dis- 
cipline. They are thoroughly disillusioned about 
going to school. Their studies they respect 
upon the whole, and their faculty, as scholars. 
They can not do otherwise. But their classes 
and their lectures and their examinations—one 
them “They are the 
the 


as a teacher is the professional conception of 


hear 


“One of 


can almost say it: 


bunk !”’ chief causes of failure 


manufacturing and ‘giving a course,’ as a 


machine-like mass-method attempt at educa- 


the 
The im- 


from with needs 


the 


tion, as distinet concern 


and interests of individual. 
personal relationship between teacher and stu- 
the 
final-examination system of education is the in- 
the 


that men neither want an education nor possess 


dent, and present class-room, lecture-hall, 


evitable outcome of popular philosophy 
the intelligence and the initiative to go about 
acquiring it in a non-paternalistic manner.” 


In fine, the central fact disclosed by their 


report is the calm assurance with which these 
boys assert their own intellectual integrity. 
The undergraduate believes in undergraduate 


More than that, he challenges 
“The 
faculty professes a desire to have the students 
think, but backs water usually when the think- 


intellectuality. 
the contrary opinions of the faculty. 


ing of any student begins to wreak havoe 


upon its own pet notions.” A fair challenge, 
this. 


of our present educational system the theory 


“We discard as the one greatest dererit 


and practice of professorial activity to compen- 
And 
they propose that their challenge be met by 
the the 
learning and reciting they want to be “turned 
This 


they propose for all students in every class. 


sate for and care for student apathy.” 


abolition of class-room. Instead of 


loose in the world of books and ideas.” 


Slight shrift here for Fitzgeraldian ecynies!— 
The New Republic. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCA 
TION AND RELIEF’! 


THE proposal for the establishment of a 
partment of education and relief is, fro: 
superficial view, the most radical of the « 


This is the < 
But the prop 


mittee’s recommendations. 
new department suggested. 
department would be created out of agi 
which already exist and would perform no 1 
those ag 


than a lo 


tions not now pertormed by 


This recommendation is not more 
the effort to 


partment of functions which are clearly ext: 


part ol divest each existing 
ous and to assemble under unified supervi 


all activities which are or should be in « 
working relationship. 

Reference has been made to the fact that 
departments at the present time frequently « 
brace activities having little apparent rel 
to the more important departmental purp 
Reference has been made also to another 
-the locat 


in different departments of agencies whose wv 


dition which is almost a corollary 
lies in the same field. These conditions aré 
where better exemplified than in the cas 
deal 


edueational 


those establishments which with medi 


institutional and questions, 


which look out for the interests of veterans : 


their dependents—a work which itself has m« 


; 


eal, institutional and educational aspects o! 
greatest importance. 

The Treasury Department, which is ess 
tially the fiseal branch of the government, 
supervision of the Public Health Service, 
organization which has no connection with fir 
cial matters. The Department of the Inter 
whose primary interest has always been the pr 


has 


tection and disposition of the publie domain, 
required to perform a number of functions ¢ 
tirely outside the seope of the departm: 
jurisdiction as it was originally conceived. T! 
Sureau of Education and Howard Universit 
are agencies whose functions are patently ed 
eational in character; while St. Elizabeth’s H 
pital and the Freedmen’s Hospital are ins 

1From the report of the Joint Committe: 
Reorganization of the Executive Departments 
the Government, presented to the House of Repr 
sentatives on June 3, 1924. The report is s 
by Senators Reed, Smoot and J. M. Wadsw 
Jr., and by Representatives Carl E. Mapes 
H. W. Temple. 








tite, 








 ¢ +} ny and 
en over to the care and medical treat 
ous 2g OUps oO rovernment bens 


Ihe Pension Oitice is responsible Lor 
( . @& service a d aisab pe s1ons 
( SSCs UO Var veterans i ( tnel ( 
ctivity hici nvoives to a « 
e extent the supervisiol and use <¢ a 
y T y 


o repeat here the argu- 


support the proposition to divest 

ve department of all extraneous fune- 

S e it to say that the particular age 
‘ ted have no logical place in the de- 

in Which they are now found, and 
ocated elsewhere in affiliation with 


establishments whose prime 


are similar. The proposal to set up 
ent of edueation and relief proceeds 


fact that the educational and 
the government, and the work 
e government does on behalf of its vet- 


th its important medical, institutional 


educational aspects—is enough as it 
tands, and requires a sufficiently extensive 
though 


it is dispersed among 


departments and independent estab- 


s, to warrant its coneentration in an 
ve department devoted exclusively to the 
cement of these matters 


addition to the Publie Healt! 
reasury Department, and the branches of 


perviece, of 


r 


terior Department having educational o1 


functions or responsibility for the eare 
agencies with similar 
found outside the 
ts. The Columbia Institution 


sa organization, nominally 


number of 


erans, a 
ses are executive de- 
for the 
corporate 
ected with the Interior Department, pro- 
r academic education for deaf mutes. The 
the secretary of 
tion and relief be given the nominal super 
of the the 
tarv of the Interior. 

Veterans’ 


than most of the exeeutive departments, 


ttee recommends that 


institution now exercised by 


independent Sureau, itself 


principal establishment for the eare, as- 
The Vet- 
Bureau, in addition to providing insur- 


nd compensation to ex-soldiers and 


ce and treatment of veterans. 


sail- 
iintains extensive hospital facilities for 
edical But 
her of former service men are given asylum 
pitalization by the National Home for 


treatment. a eonsiderable 


Ove! 
t 
rts 
rree 
Cely 
Vel 


reau 


is ne vocei 
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rie ft wor 
n, Umo 
ot the ce 
f supery 
» 
ent 


rehabilitation of 


4] 
that 


Board 


partmental agen 


state 


vocational 


ry 


le 


bure au 


7 


for Vox ation: 


rovernments 


education i 


also for the rehabilitation of per 
in industrv—a service identi 
formed by the Veter 3 eau 
disabled in the performance of mil 
The federal boar on the other 
function of establishing voeat 
courses in the public schools, finds 
ing on the heels of the Burean « 
which serves as a national clear 
virtually all educational questions 
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of the health and edueational work of the gov- 
ernment in accordance with such policies as the 
Congress may from time to time determine to 
an extent that would not be possible should 
these activities remain scattered among a num- 
ber of different departments. 

The present proposal to establish a depart- 
ment of education and relief should not, how- 
ever, be confused with various recommendations 
which have been made to the Congress for new 
departments—such as a department of educa- 
education and scienee, a 
Practically 


tion, a department of 


department of health, and so on. 
all these suggestions, although of course they 
naturally involve the better arrangement of ex- 
isting services, contemplate primarily an im- 
mediate expansion and extension of the work 
now done by the government in the special 
fields of health or education. 


The 


tirely different basis. The committee is without 


recommendation here made has an en- 
authority to suggest any change in the govern- 
ment’s program or its policies with respect to 
its work in the fields of education, health or 
veteran care. The proposed establishment of a 
department of education and relief rests solely 
upon the that the 
doing work in these three fields, although seat- 


rround existing agencies 
tered among several departments and establish- 
ments of the government, have a real commu- 
nity of aims, have many points of contact, and 
to some extent duplicate each other’s equipment 
if not aetually each other’s work; and could, 
therefore, be administered with greater single- 
ness of purpose, with less cost, and with im- 
proved practical efficiency, if they were assem- 
bled under the same administrative supervision. 

This will be evident from a general classifica- 
tion of the activities proposed to be drawn into 
the department of education and relief. They 
fall into three groups: First, the educational 
group, consisting of the Bureau of Edueation, 
Howard University and the Columbia Institu- 
tion for the Deaf, all now either actually or 
nominally under the Interior Department, and 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
now an independent establishment; second, the 
health group, ineluding the Publie Health Ser- 
vice of the Treasury Department, St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital and Freedmen’s Hospital, of the 
Interior Department; and, finally, the veteran 


relief consisting of the independent 


group, 
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Veterans’ Bureau, the Bureau of Pensions 
the the Nation: 


Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, an i: 


Interior Department, and 
dependent establishment which the committe: 
proposes should be given affiliation with th 
new department. 

The committee gave careful consideration to 
the question of transferring also the following 
services to the new department: The Indi: 
schools, now under the Interior Department; 
the Women’s Bu 
reau, of the Department of Labor; the Soldiers’ 
Home, now under the War Department; tl. 
federal prisons, under the Department of Jus 


Children’s Bureau and the 


tice; and the Smithsonian Institution. By som: 
it has 
should be included in any department of the 


been argued that these establishment 
kind recommended by the committee. But tly 
reasons commonly advanced are largely the 
retical and, in the judgment of the committ: 
should not prevail against the practical co 
sideration that all these agencies are being satis 
factorily administered under their present aus 
pices. 

The Soldiers’ Home 
speaking, overlap the field of the Veterans’ B 
reau or the National Home for Disabled Vo! 
unteer Soldiers, since, for the most part, it un- 


does not, practical) 


dertakes to provide asylum only for disabled 
or superannuated veterans of the regular arm) 
as distinguished from the much larger class ot 
war veterans, composed chiefly of volunteers o1 
drafted men. The committee feels that there 
should eventually be an amalgamation of 
the services which provide institutional car 
for disabled war veterans, but it believes that 
there should be no interference at the present 
time with the regular army and navy homes. 
Nor does it believe that Indian schools should 
be placed in the department of education ar 
relief. The of Indian affairs 
has always been regarded by the government as 
a single problem. It of course presents edu- 
eational and health questions of large impor 
tance, but no practical basis suggests itself for 
the separation of these questions from the whol: 
problem of attending to the government’s rela- 
tions with its Indian wards, which, due to tli 
relative importance of land matters, seems 
properly to belong under the Interior Depart- 


administration 


ment. 
The Smithsonian Institution is one of 


1 
thy 














establishments under the gov 


and the that it should be 


rated in the 


suggestion 
department of education 


ief seems, at first blush, to be entirely 
But the institution is effectually a cor- 
established under the terms of a pri- 
equest. It is only quasi-publie in char- 
Its growth and its splendid success have 
Ine not less to private benefactions than 
lie support; and there is every reason 
to endanger its development by altering its 
tionship to the 


he arrangements under which it has so 


government, or by super- 


prospered. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP AND SIZE OF 
HIGH SCHOOL: 

primary aim of this study is to deter- 

the efficiency of college students as con- 

high 


In the course of the investi 


ned by the size of the school from 
the y come. 
however, data were compiled to show 
relation between the quality of scholarship 


the age at 


college entrance, and between 
arship and sex. 

Grades were tabulated by size of high school 
ose students who entered the State College 

gton as freshmen in September of 

Table 


B, C, K, are assigned 


\ ashin 
7 d 19 ») 


passing grades, A, 


As will be noticed from 


with the excel 
(1), With 
(W) and Condition (C) are also given. 
The grades of A, 


and K carry, respectively, 3, 2, 1 and 0 


students in accordance 


of their work. Ineomplete 


\ point system is in use. 


For the 1922 group, grades covering 
1921 
Only 


student-reeords were included which were 


semesters were included; for the 


\ P, rrades covering four semesters. 


complete for the two or the four semesters. 

the freshman enrollment of 1921 and 1922 
were some students who entered from spe- 
and out-of-state schools. The grades of 
students were tabulated separately and 


rnated as “special,” since the enrollment 
summarizes a Master of Arts 


Ss written at the State College of Washington 
r the direction of A. A. Douglass. 


is article 
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of these schools was not known in everv cas 
All other high schools were « dered 
following groups: those having an enrollment 
from 1 to 50; 51 to 100; 101 to 200; 201 to 30 


301 to 500; 501 to 1,000, and 1,001 and ove 


Enrollments from 301 to 500 were placed 
gether because of their similarit 
schools with an e1 


tion and eurricula. High 


rollment from 501 to 1,000, and 1,001 and ove 


were considered in the same manner and 
grouped accordingly. 
Table I shows the average number of seme 


ter hours of average 


A, BR, ete 


number of points earned by students who had 


, grades and the 


their preparatory work in the diffefent sized 
high schools. 


1921] 


high schools have ar 


It will be noticed that the tudents from 


the smallest average « 
only 4.92 hours of A 
from the largest 
of 9.95 hours of A 


difference in the average hours of B 


rrade, while 
high schools have an averags 
rrade There Ss not a 
marked 
grade, but the students from the large 

schools have the higher average by more thar 


4 hours for each student. Failures in the 


groups are nearly equal. A comparison of the 
points made by each group shows a difference 
24.17 points between the largest and the sn 
est high schools. Since these students have beer 
in college four semesters and the n 
dent” is 16 hours for a semester, the student 


from the high schools enrolling 1 to 50 student 


are C students, as they have only 16.91 poi 
for each semester’s work. The studer rom 
the largest high schools have an average of 
23.11 points for each semester, or near ‘ 
hours of B grade, as contrasted with a ( 
grades tor the 1 to 50 group. 

There is a general rise in the average numbe 
of points throughout the various groups in the 
list of freshmen who enrolled in 1921. As the 
high schools increase in enrollment, the 
dents show an increase in the number of A and 
B grades. This statement needs only one 
qualification, and that is found in the average 
number of points made by students from high 


schools of 201 to 300 enrollment 
The 1922 


schools have a 


freshmen from the smallest h 
point average ol 37.25, while 
those from the largest high schools have a point 
The general tendeney t 


ware 


average of 43.77. 
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better work on the part of students from the {1 


high 
averages do 


1921] 


larger 


group. 


The most striking difference in scholarship is 


AVERAGE GRADES AND AVERAGE POINTS 


51-100 
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Special 
Total 
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Special 


not ri 
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Sse a 
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Number 


of ceases 
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is shown, 
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as steadily as those of the 


Number 


ot cases A, 


i9 9.24 
60 6.91 
19 9.71 
+0) 9.93 
153 9.95 
51 8.04 
176 

6 1.13 


Sv 2 82 
66 3.49 
6 od 
+0 45 
72 25 
65 > 69 
vid 
NUMBER OF POINTS 


1921 Freshmen 


Average 


number 
ot points 


60.39 


61.07 21 
67.43 35 
76.24 33 
70.86 bt 
78.40 18 
$932 53 
$2.89 14 


although 


MADE 


Number 


of cases 
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ound 
the com 
ot 


enroll: 


ty 
Stu 


TABLE I 


100 or 


1 
wl 
Wi 


1en the college work of t 
from high schools of an 
te 


dents coming 


wer 


nent of more than 100. 


BY STUDENTS ACCORDING TO SIZE OF 
1921 Group 
B. C. K. F’. I W. 
19.6 13.67 3.80 1.42 1.5 sO 
18.32 19.19 4.77 2.37 76 a 
20.93 13.36 4.35 2.01 7 05 
20.49 18.6 £.98 2.62 1.35 16 
25.44 12.94 2.52 1.63 44 0.0 
22.07 18.76 2.28 96 66 15 
23.23 16.16 2.77 1.78 1.24 .07 
23.88 17.64 3.15 2.91 1.45 22 
1922 Group 
10.86 2.12 56 1.42 t 37 
8.85 10.5 $.28 2.61 33 } 
10.96 10.36 1.29 13 25 ae 
8.94 11.24 3.74 2.01 64 27 
8.2 10.11 3.79 §=—62.33 4 17 
11.22 10.82 3.12 1.43 72 27 
11.6 10.67 2.82 1.62 38 08 
10.5 8.76 3.73 2.07 86 22 
TABLE II 
MADE BY MEN AND BY WOMEN STUDENTS 


Average 

number 

of points 
84.38 


92.83 


102.44 


86.93 
123.37 


1922 Freshmen 


Average 
number 
of points 


Number 


of cases of casé 


“40 





41 28.98 
55 40.48 27 
36 36.80 20 
y ye 98 98 n 10 
“ 1) 35.37 20 
ind 92 36.63 g gO 
— . 33.33 22 
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hose stud 
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ScHo 
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17 82 
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16 9 
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Is compared with the scholars} 
from high schools with 


When the 


19 
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1922 groups are combined, the stu and 21 years of age were « 
he high schools having more than completing their high-school work, } 
ment average D5 per cent. more points cause of lack of ability. 
’ 
’ dents from the small high schools. rhe superiority of scholarship on the part « 
e scholarship of the women is com the students from the large high schools is 
ot the men, it is to the disad- probably due to one or both of the following 


the latter. This is brought out in factors: (1) superior mental equipment; 

everal comparisons were made dur- better preparatory training. In order to dé 
rse OL investigation, Dut in no case termine how far the first factor is operative 
excel. the Army Alpha intelligence examination as 


lll shows the age at college entrance riven to the 1922 group. rable LV sh ; the 


1umber of points accumulated results. 


ve group. It will be observed that This table shows that those students from 


e for entrance is 18 for women and high schools having an enrollment of 500 and 

from this table and from data upward exceed the other students by a suffi 

ded in this article it appears that the cient margin to make some difference in their 

s- and 22-year-old students are superior scholarship. Reference to Table I (1922 group) 
hers in the average number ol points shows that the students from these high schools 
their college work. The 19-year-old do a superior grade of scholarship. But Tabk 


iding both men and women, shows I also shows that the greatest difference 


é drop in seb larship. They have a scholarship is between those 


ely smaii num 


er ot hours of A tewer than 100 students and those of more 


e number of C, K and F. There 100 students. 


a marked difference between the Table LV indicates rather st ngiy that 

men of this group as to A grades, dents of superior mental endowment come from 
en show a larger number of tallures. the large high schools When it is interpreted 
dents who entered college at 19, 20 in light of Table 1, however, it ves on u 


TABLE III 


Men Women Men Womer 


Average Average Avera \\ 





Number number Number numbe Number number N 
)t cases of points )t cases of points ot cases L yx ts 
; 71.50 } 59.75 } 29.79 7 l 
28 72.80 pi 102.01 27 £1.22 
‘ 67 87.52 8 105.59 Wi) 6.14 7 
S1 77.20 40) 90.81 v5 od.55 bz : 
~ 52 a 66.96 20 09.35 63 17 1a 
238 66.66 12 S908 oD ‘ 2 ) j 
12 97.33 2 123.75 10 s t 
9 63.00 7 85.71 ) ( ] o 2 
6 100.66 ion 9 124.75 } 71.8 2 
$ 63.87 l 92.00 $ 7.62 
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faint indication that the superior scholarship 
of the students from the larger high schools 1s 
due to the superior native nteltiigvence. 


Table LV 


the number of « 


nterpreting it should be pointed 


much smaller 


asses 


than the original group. Some students whose 


Table I had dropped out of 


rrades are found 


school, or for some other reason did not report 
for the intelligence examination. A number of 
sCOTE ire ineluded for students who were not 
In ( ( d iri! 1922, and hence whose grades 
are not included in Table | 

While these data are sufficient only for a 
tentative generalization, the Vv point to the con 


elusion that the accomplishment of students 


larger high schools must be due to : 


trom 


i great 
ing which these schools give. 


at- 


be men- 


extent 


of this factor has not been 


his 


howe Sie 


Investig 
Investigation. 


that 


tempted in t may 


tioned, a study of the teaching 


personnel of the small high schools of this state 


showed that 10.9 per cent. of teachers were 


instruction in four or more fields, and 


that 65 per cent. were teaching in two or more 


fields. On the other hand, more than 80 per 


the teachers in the large high schools 
This 


1S 


ot 


were confining their efforts 


cent. 
to one field.? 
interior instruction 


indication that 


riven in the small high sehool. 
It h 


as been pointed out that the women sur- 


tive 


A. 


teachers, ’’ 


A. “tee 


ScHOOI 


market for prospe 


Society,’’ 


2 Douglass, 
high-school AND 


May, 1921, p. 602. 
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passed the men in scholarship in 

par I The results of the intel 

she that the women are a more | 

froup than are the men, as median 

Score are five points higher. Tl 
becomes much more significant wh 
membered that women score on the average 


eral points le 


ywwer on the 


Alpha 


e 


examinatl 


lé 


than do men, probably because the exami: 
is better suited to men than to women. 
difference probably does not account for a 
difference in scholarship between met 
women, but it 1s sufficient to have consid 
influenee. 

It will be remembered that those s 
who entered a year or two later than the: 
age show a falling off in scholarship 
students score on the average 12 point 
on the Alpha examination than those y 


rolled in eollege at the normal age—a 


undoubtedly a 


scholarship. 


ecounts 1n part 


SUMMARY 


for thei 


Tact 


According to this investigation, student 


high 


college 


large S¢( } 


in to 


| ] 
SCnOOIs, 


the 


the size of 


ments are not 


In pre 


10ols are superior in 
those coming from 


neral, scholarship in 
» high sehool, althoug 


regular. The most 


seho 

sma 

reas¢ 
t} 


ference in the quality of college work 


between stude 
with 
and students f 


ment of more 


enrollments 


coming tro 
of than 


rom high schools wi 


‘nts 


fewer 


1OO 


than 100 students. This 


seem to be due so much to difference 


capacity as to difference in preparatory 


Ing 


Students who enter college at the n 


or a year younger do the best work, 


are of superi 
by the Alpha 
dents who ent 


normal age. 


rr native endowment, 


test. 
two 


er a year or 


ais 


Women surpass men in scholarship 


comparison. 


The women are a n 


The reverse is true 


later tl 


ore 


selected group as judged by intelligence s 


marked 


which accounts in part for their superior s 


arship. 
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